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CHAPTER I. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night, but so 
warm and beautiful that nobody could make 
up his mind to come indoors. 

The French windows of Cranstoun Hall 
were wide open. On the gravelled terrace 
outside, all the elders sat in low chairs, with 
their feet on Turkish rugs ; and in the paths 
and shrubberies, slowly strolling among gay 
flower-beds, or still further afield, the young 
people lingered. 

In the midst of the flower-beds there was 
a round white stone basin, in the centre of 
which plashed a fountain; the slender column 
of water sparkled in the moonlight and 
made the sweetest music in the air. 

On the edge of this fountain a young girl 
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was sitting, with both her hands in the water, 
gathering water-lilies. 

" Lily ! Lily ! " said a voice behind her, 
" your gown will be spoilt." 

" No, no ! it won't." 

i' Will it wash ? " 

" Well done, Bertha ! A voice worthy of 
Mrs. Siddons. But when she asked the 
unfortunate shopman *Will it wash?' he 
fainted. Oh, the power of tragedy! I 
wish I were a great tragic actress ! Don't 
you ? " 

" Not at all." 

" I do not suppose you would. There ! " 
and she landed an immense white lily. 
" You beauty, how I love you ! You are 
awfully not bad ! " 

" What an expression ! My dear Lily, 
where will you end ? Your language gets 
worse every day." 

" What a terrible imputation ! " cried Lily. 
" Hush! tread softly ; there is mystery in the 
air ! or rather, do not tread at all — sit softly. 
Oh, it is terrible how the clear air on these 
evenings carries sound ! " 

Bertha sat down on the stone edge, gather- 
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ing the skirts of her eau-de-nil gown out of 
all danger of contact with Lily's treasures. 
The air was so still that it seemed almost to 
throb in the warm sweet moonlight, and 
distinctly, terribly distinctly, came to their 
ears words spoken in low thrilling tones. 
" Garda — may I call you Garda ? " 

" It is too much ! " cried Lily. " What is 
to be done ? Sing, Bertha." 

*•! can think of nothing to sing," cried 
Bertha. " Oh, I wish I could ! It will never 
do ! " 

Lily began to sing in a sweet high voice, 
lightly, gaily, with little trills and turns and 
fantastic runs. 

" That will do," said Bertha. " They are 
out of ear-shot now. I can just see their long 
shadows stretching yards and yards out of 
the shrubbery. Oh ! " 

"Even shadows must not be trusted." 
Lily could not stop laughing to see the 
shadows kiss each other in the moonlight, 
especially when, in spite of all her fun, her 
whole heart was brimming over with tender- 
ness for the sister whose future was hanging 
on the balance. She laughed, and the tears 
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came into her eyes, and she ended with 
a little half-sob. The moon went behind a 
cloud, and the shadows and all disappeared. 

Out of the shrubberies emerged another 
party, and they began to sing in chorus. 
Lily sprang up and joined them ; Bertha, 
whose movements were much more leisurely, 
rose also, and added her somewhat voilee 
voice to the seconds. They sang the Fairy- 
tale Quadrilles. 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " came from the terrace 
in front of the drawing-room windows. 
" Encore ! " 

They quickly formed themselves into a qua- 
drille, and began to dance and sing together. 
The moon came out and the fountain 
splashed, the pink and white and blue 
colours shifted and changed and varied, as 
now they showed in the yellow lamp-light 
from the house, and anon vanished again 
into the chiaro-oscuro of the moonlight. 

" How pretty they all look ! '' said Lord 
Cranstoun to his wife. "But where is 
Garda ? She is the only one I cannot see." 

There is another missing also," said Mrs. 
Howard, Lord Cranstoun's sister, drawing 
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her red chuddah round her shoulders. " Mr. 
Bevan is not there. I suppose that you know 
what you are about ? " 

" I imagine that we do," said her brother, 
rather shortly. 

"I think you ought to call them in, 
Eleanor," said Mrs. Howard. " There is a 
damp beginning in the air, and the dew is 
heavy. I am sure Agnes will catch cold; she 
looked as if she had a cold at luncheon to-day." 

" I will if you like," said Lady Cranstoun, 
appealing in her usual soft way to her 
husband. " Is it time, Val, do you think ? " 

" It is nearly eleven. How pretty they 
look ! " 

" It is extraordinary how quickly girls lose 
their looks nowadays," said Mrs. Howard, 
with a kind of sniff. "Agnes and Nellie 
certainly were extremely pretty girls before 
they married. Gwendo naturally begins to 
look a little faded." 

" Faded ! " exclaimed Lady Cranstoun, half 
sitting up ; but she was too much accustomed 
to Jane Howard to do more than give one 
little flutter of indignation and sink back. 

" She is twenty," said Mrs. Howard. 
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"Yes, she is actually twenty," said Lord 
Cranstoun. " In another five years she will 
reach the zenith of her beauty ; it is quite true." 

"Garda will be a novelty," said Mrs. 
Howard. " The only one of your daughters 
who has not inherited Eleanor's looks. Only 
she has more hair than Lily. Girls never 
keep their hair nowadays ; it is all false." 

"Not one of the girls ever wore a false 
hair," said Lady Cranstoun, from the depth 
of her chair in her gentle voice. 

" Ahem ! " said Mrs. Howard. 

"I should like to make them all come in 
and undo their hair to show you," said Lord 
Cranstoun, irrascibly. 

"No, no!" cried Lady Cranstoun. "My 
dears, no ! "With all these gentlemen in the 
house, not for worlds ! " 

" What sort of people are those Bevans ? " 

" You ought to know ; they are here often 
enough. I was Jack Bevan's guardian ; he 
is a fine young fellow, and a great friend 
of Lion's." 

"Well off?" 

" A comfortable country squire. His sisters 
live with him." 
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** Is that tall washed-out young woman one 
of them ? " 

* * The description is unrecognizable. Bertha 
Bevan is very nice-looking, and a good 
sensible girl. It is the next one who is my 
favourite — ^Letty, they call her; she is still 
a child." 

" I suppose Lion is not in danger ? " 

" Lion ? nonsense ! They have known each 
other from the nursery." 

"Val, I am going in," said Lady Cran- 
stoun. " Whistle for the children." 

Lord Cranstoun gave a long powerful 
whistle. His summons was obeyed at once, 
and laughing and chattering and singing 
they all came in. 

Agnes and her Guardsman husband. Sir 
Albert Johnstone; Nellie, whose husband. 
Lord Beaton, was out with his militia ; Lionel 
Loughton, the only son of the house ; several 
other gentlemen ; Lily, Bertha, Lord Carlton, 
and little merry Letty Bevan, who, not being 
" out," wore a white muslin childish frock 
and blue sash. 

Every one had adventures to relate ; some 
had been rowing on the lake, and had seen 
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the fish rising wonderfully. Lord Carlton, 
Agnes, and Lily had been plastering a tree 
with sugar and beer, and arranging a little 
lantern in its boughs to lure unwary night- 
moths to a sweet and sugary death. Natural 
history was in the ascendant in many of 
their minds. 

" We must have a repetition of the singing 
quadrilles to-morrow," said Lord Cranstoun, 
" in which I must take a part. You can have 
no idea of the charming effect you produced 
— like a dancing rainbow in and out of the 
lamps and moonlight." 

" I got such a moth for you, Lily," said Lord 
Carlton, eagerly • " I believe it to be a real 
goat, and a very perfect one. Would you 
have time to set it now ? " 

^' My setting board is in the schoolroom," 
said Lily. " Is there time, mamma ? " 

" Yes, darling. Only be quick ; it is get- 
ting late." 

'' We will do it at once, Carl," said Lily, 
leading the way to the schoolroom, followed 
by her cousin. 

At that moment the curtains were pushed 
tiside, and two figures came in from the outside. 
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People who thought Ermengarde not so 
handsome as Lady Cranstoun's other daughters, 
might have changed their minds had they 
seen her come in. She had red golden hair, 
in a wavy mass of soft curls on a low white 
brow ; she had very large dazzled grey eyes, 
and her little hands were stretched out, for 
she could hardly see in the sudden change 
of light. She always dressed in a peculiar 
fashion of her own ; to-night she wore silver 
grey, with q, fichu of old yellow lace fastened 
with a bunch of real yellow roses. There was 
a little smile just moving her lips, and the 
shining dazzled look of her eyes did not pass 
away as she became accustomed to the light. 

Jack Bevan, tall, dark, black moustached, 
followed her in, and summoned his sistei^. 

" Are you ready. Bertha ? — Eeady, Letty ? 
We must be off." 

"Are you going to walk home?" said 
Lady Cranstoun. 

" Yes," answered Bertha. " Jack sent 
away the brougham. I have got a dust- 
cloak. — Come, Letty. — Good-night, Lady 
Cranstoun." 

" Mind and come over early to-morrow 
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night, before the people arrive, Bertha. I 
want the dancing to begin early, and there 
are quite enough in the house with yourselves 
to make a beginning." 

" But about Letty, Lady Cranstoun ? She 
is so young, and all this fun does so unhinge 
her. I don't like not to bring her when 
Lord Cranstoun made such a point of it; 
but " 

" It is not like London," said Lady Cran- 
stoun. " What does it matter here ? " 

" She is so young." 

" Well, my dear, do just as you like." 

" But if I might tell Jack that you do not 
think it advisable — he thinks so much of 
what you think ? " 

" Dear me ! what does it matter here ? " 
said Lady Cranstoun. " And if Jack thinks 
so." 

Poor prudent Bertha could get no support. 

They set off to walk homeward, Lionel and 
some of the other gentlemen joining them, 
scenting the night air, with fragrant cigars. 
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CHAPTER II, 

"My dear," said Lord Cranstoun, the next 
morning, " don't come down to breakfast, or, 
at all events, have it in your dressing-room. 
I want to talk to you, so does Aggie, so 
does Garda." 

" Just as you like," said Lady Cranstoun, 
gently. So she arranged herself comfortably 
in her pretty dressing-room, and thither came 
Lord Cranstoun immediately after breakfast. 

" My turn first, mamma," he said. " Private 
conference number one. I have been break- 
fasting in terror, lest a summons should come 
for me before I was prepared with an answer 
by an interview with you." 

" What summons ? " said Lady Cranstoun, 
pushing away her chair from the table, and 
sinking back in the folds of Sicilienne and 
Mechlin lace of her peignoir. " What do you 
mean, Val ? " 
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"My dear, we must make up our minds 
about it now, at once. The inevitable 
moment has arrived once more. Really, a 
man who has so many daughters ought to 
be used to such perpetually recurring crises, 
but each one seems to be as great a shock to 
the system as the first ! Last night. Jack 
Bevan, in the low hoarse voice I have learnt 
to know so well, asked if he might speak to 
me this morning." 

" I can't help being rather sorry," said 
Lady Cranstoun. " Grarda is not so handsome 
as her sisters, but " 

"I am not sure that she does not beat 
them all ! " cried Lord Cranstoun, " Did you 
see how she looked last night ? " 

" Yes, dear child. I never thought of her 
being less good-looking than the others, but 
Jane has assured me of it so often that I 
supposed it was true." 

They both laughed. 

" You should see her this morning ; she is 
dressed in something like dark terra-cotta." 

" Dear me ! her best gown. Well, I 
suppose with the house full of people as it is, 
she thought it best," 
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" I fancy she wanted to look her best to- 
day, and she has succeeded. She has not 
Agnes' beautiful pink and white complexion, 
nor Nellie's blue eyes, nor Lily's espieglerie^ 
nor Gwendo's regular features ; but she beats 
them all in some odd way." 

"And she has only had one season, and 
that half cut short by that tiresome mourn- 
ing," said Lady Cranstoun, regretfully. " I 
confess that I should have liked her to have 
seen a little more of the world." 

"But about Jack Bevan himself," said 
Lord Cranstoun, tapping his knee with a 
paper-cutter. 

" Do you see any objection ? " 

" I am afraid if we meant to make objec- 
tions we ought to have done so sooner." 

"Do you?" she said, a little startled. 
"I always thought you had a very high 
opinion of him, and I am sure that Lion 
has." 

" It is not an objection to himself — he 
is a capital fellow ; no one I should like 
better. But they will be very poor." 

"That will afifect Garda less than the 
others," said Lady Cranstoun. 
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" Garda knows nothing about it ; she has 
never had anything but a shilling a week, 
and what can she know about money ? " 

" She is not ambitious ; she does not care 
particularly for London or society." 

" London and society are represented to 
her only by Jack. She has hardly had a 
fair chance," said Lord Cranstoun. "And 
then the poverty ? " 

" Dear me ! " said Lady Cranstoun, sitting 
upright. " How poor ? " 

" Sevan's father mortgaged the property 
up to the eyes. It is worth five thousand a 
year, and he gets two. A long minority 
would have put things straight, but there 
was no minority to speak of. I was only 
guardian for six months." 

" Surely Jack has been most prudent ? " 

" Yes ; but every sixpence he can scrape 
together is wanted for farm-buildings, 
cottages, draining — the place was disgrace- 
fully neglected. He is doing very well, and 
I have no doubt will bring things round." 

" I heard he had sold all his hunters but 
one after his father's death. Well, Val, but 
what do you think ? " said Lady Cranstoun, 
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anxiously. " I wish I had known all this 
before." 

A knock at the door — a message. 

"Mr. Bevan is in the library, my lord, 
and wishes to know whether your lordship 
will see him ? " 

" At once. Ask him to be so good as to 
wait five minutes for me. — There, Lenore, 
w6 must decide one way or the other." 

" It is too late to refuse," said Lady 
Cranstoun, rather sadly. " But can nothing 
be done to increase their income ? " 

"We must see about that; at all events, 
G-arda's five hundred a year will be a 
help." 

" Garda likes dress more than the others." 

" Yes ; that is the penalty of being artistic." 

" Will she be able to have a maid ? " 

" Dear me, yes ; it is not so bad as that. 
They will do very well, living quietly on 
what they have. If they had not all that 
land and that great big house, they would 
be very comfortably off indeed." 

"After all, two thousand a year is all 
that we had when we first married, and a 
house in Eaton Place," said Lady Cranstoun, 
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cheering up. " And I am sure we were 
richer then than we have ever been since ! " 

"Then it is to be, Lenore?" said Lord 
Cranstoun. 

It was so unusual to hear him hesitate 
like this, that fresh misgivings rose up ; 
generally what he called consulting his wife 
was a mere repetition of pros and cons to 
convince himself of the wisdom of his own 
opinion, though both would have been 
astonished had they known it." 

She half rose. Yal, don't decide anything 
till I find out what Grarda thinks." 

"I hardly think that fair," said Lord 
Cranstoun. "I should not have liked it 
myself. The question we have to decide is 
whether we allow Bevan to have his chance." 

" Yes," answered Lady Cranstoun. " But 
I could tell at once from Grarda's manner 
whether she would mind too much if it were 
not allowed, whereas " — in an agitated way 
— '^ I know if Jack himself asked her " 

" Then, my dear, I am afraid there is 
nothing more to be said if you know that. 
I would not have one of the girls made 
unhappy for the world, and, upon my word, 
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I could say almost as much about Jack: 
himself." 

" Oh, Val ! Val ! " cried Lady Cranstoun, 
*^ Have you thought ? We shall have only 
two girls left ! " 

" I know ; I hate it." 

" But at all events," said Lady Cranstoun, 
sinking back in her chair, " I shall have 
ray Garda close by, and St. Ives is really a 
lovely old house ; but — Jane ? " 

"Never mind Jane; she is sure to say 
something disagreeable whoever marries 
anybody. She is only like that violent 
camel in Sir Samuel Baker's book — it is 
all play. Now I must go.'* 

" Whoever wants to come had better come 
now," said Lady Cranstoun ; " for I shall 
want to be free for Jack and Garda." 
• Lord Cranstoun went downstairs, and both 
Lady Beaton and Lady Johnstone, who were 
sitting on the stairs awaiting his appear- 
ance, took possession of their mother. 

" To be, or not to be, mamma ? " cried 
Agnes, with a good-morning kiss. " The 
atmosphere downstairs is thrilling with ex- 
pectancy — I mean in the schoolroom, where 

VOL. I. 2 
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all of US women are assembled, excepting 

Garda/' 

" Where is Gbrda ? '* 

" Garda is painting in the boudoir, with a 
large apron of Madras muslin over her best 
Sunday frock, which she has put on with 
what Aunt Jane calls a * strange want of 
reticence. ' " 

"Whether to take arms against a sea of 
* suitors' and, by opposing, end them, is 
doubtless the subject of her thoughts ; but 
that is papa's vocation. If he does not soon 
assume a defensive attitude, you will be left 
to a daughterless old age." 

"Not another?" cried Lady Cranstoun, 
startled. 

"I would not guarantee exemption from 
yet another, mamma. All the gentlemen 
are strolling about, cool, fresh, and com- 
fortable " 

" Except the victim in the library," inter- 
posed Nellie. 

"And the victim in the garden, where 
Carlton is racing after what Lily calls a red 
admiral, with a green net, no hat, and an 
expenditure of physical exertion worthy of 
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a better cause. Lily quietly told him she 
wanted one particularly." 

"They are such children,'* said Lady 
Cranstoun, with some relief. 

" As for Aunt Jane, the electric thrill in 
the air has so permeated her that she gives 
out shocks if you even look at her! I 
have never known even her so vicious. 

"It is only play," said Lady Cranstoun, 
abstractedly. She was listening all the time 
for a footstep on the stairs. 

Mrs. Howard came in and sat down 
abruptly. " Well, is it over ? " 

" Is what over, Jane ? " 

" The proposal ? " 

" My dear, it is not five minutes since Val 
went down, and there will be a great deal 
lo talk of — Val never gets through these 
interviews in less than half an hour, except, 
indeed, when Beaton " 

" But indeed, mamma, he apologized after- 
wards," cried Nellie, laughing. 

"What did he do? I don't think much 
of the courtesy of the men of this generation,** 
said Mrs. Howard. 

"Papa was in the act of giving the 
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paternal consent, when he leapt out of the 
window like a shot," said Agnes, laughing. 

"You ought to explain why," said Lady 
Cranstoun. 

" He caught sight of Nellie just going to 
feed the peacock with a piece of bread-and- 
butter. At his sudden arrival on the scene, 
the peacock uttered such an elritch yell of 
Mari — a — a, that he was nearly frightened 
out of his wits," 

" He never saw the peacock," Nellie went 
ouy laughing, " and, of course, imagined that 
in his leap he had alighted upon it, and 
reduced it to a heap of aesthetic plumes." 

" It was more than Albert could do, if it 
was the library window. I was only thinking 
yesterday," said Mrs. Howard, "what an 
immensely heavy man he was becoming;. 
Keally, the men nowadays " 

*'Yes, Aunt Jane," interposed Nellie, "a 
man of six foot two is generally heavier than 
one of five foot eleven." 

"Beaton can't be that!" cried Mrs. 
Howard. "Nobody would think it to look 
at him, especially since the fever after the 
Zulu war. I really think he lost height as 
well as breadth." 
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^' A good right and left, Aunt Jane," said 
Agnes, with a constrained little laugh. 

But Lady Cranstoun interrupted in her soft 
voice, " My dears, I really wish your papa 
would come. What a long time he is ! " 

** I imagine it is not so easily settled as 
the others were," said Mrs. Howard. '' Mr. 
Bevan, having known G-arda all his life, will 
have outgrown the ecstatic stage, and pro- 
bably has an eager eye to the main chance. 
I suppose the sisters will go ? " 

" Dear me, why should they ? " cried Lady 
Cranstoun. 

"I shall be sorry for your daughter if 
they don't ; the eldest looked a shrewish sort 
of woman — women with white eyelashes 
generally are — and the other, the sort of hoy- 
denish girl that is always in the way." 

" Poor Letty ! " exclaimed Agnes. 

"She is a great favourite of Val's," said 
Lady Cranstoun. 

" I dare say ! He always liked fast girls ; 
and really the way he allows Lily to go on 
is positively disgraceful — she uses such ex- 
pressions and flirts so incessantly. 

" Dear me ! " said Lady Cranstoun. " Not 
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really ? — Agnes, you would not allow it, I am 



sure." 



" Only with Carlton, mamma." 

**01i, only Carlton. There is your papa* 
Now, do go away, my dear girls ; you may 
come back presently and hear, but I must 
see him first. 

" Yes, go," said Mrs. Howard, who kept 
her own place stolidly. 

They obeyed, only looking back to say^ 
" We are waiting for you. Aunt Jane." 

"Then you may wait," said their aunt; 
" I am not going." 

" But it is to be a private conference." 

" Just so." 

Lord Cranstoun came in looking very 
grave ; he passed his daughters with a little 
nod, and coming into the dressing-room 
threw himself into a chair, and put his hand 
through his hair. 

" Well, Val ? " said his wife, anxiously. 

" Well, he has gone to the boudoir to- 
Garda ; but it seems that he spoke to her last 
night, when they were out on the terrace." 

"Last night, and she never came to 
me ! 
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"She could not," said Mrs. Howard; 
"for I was in your room, and I saw her 
hovering about, and sent her to bed.*' 

" My poor darling ! " cried Lady Cranstoun, 
indignantly. " But go on, Val." 

" The more I see of him, the better I like 
him. But I thought it well to give him some 
careful advice ; he has been brought up with 
expensive tastes." 

" You said he was so prudent ? " 

" Yes, yes ; he has been spending his money 
remarkably well. But what a single man can 
live upon with thorough comfort is a very 
diflferent thing from what is necessary when 
he is married." 

" Cela va sans dire^^ said Mrs. Howard, 
nodding. 

" He took it all uncommonly well, talked 
of giving up hunting and other things, and 
said that he could regard nothing as a 
sacrifice that he could do for her; he never 
even asked mQ what she would have, and, 
wjien I told him, was only anxious that all 
should be settled on herself and for her own 
use, 1 think he will make her a happy 



woman." 
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"God grant it," said Lady Cranstoun, 
earnestly, 

Mrs. Howard rose to her feet. " Well, 
Eleanor," she said, " I congratulate you. 
You have been very fortunate hitherto in 
marrying your girls, and I hope (though I 
have my doubts) that you will soon dispose 
of the others also." 

" Heaven forbid ! " cried Lady Cranstoun, 
quickly. 

" It will be ail evil day when all are gone," 
said her husband. 

" It would be a much eviller day if all were 
left," went on Mrs. Howard. " You might 
have had five daughters out at once, and 
growing into five old maids on your hands. 
You have much to be thankful for." And she 
went away, her gown making its customary 
metallic rustle* 

" She ought not to have sent away my little 
Crarda," said Lady Cranstoun, most unusually 
ruffled. " And, oh dear, it is getting so late, 
and I want to see Mr. Bevah. I shall go 
and finish dressing, Val." 

^^And I will write letters here until you 
return." 
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Lady Cranstoun was hardly ready before 
•there was a quick flying step coming up the 
stairs, and Garda was kneeling beside her, 
hiding her face in her lap. 

" Oh, mamma, mamma ! 

" My child, my darling ! 

But Garda was fairly sobbing. " I wanted 
to come to you last night, and Aunt Jane 
twouldn't let me, and I waited and waited till 
it was too late. I wanted to tell you, mamma ; 
oh, I did so want you ! " 

" Well, well ; gently, my sweet one. I know 
you would have come. So it is all settled, 
and I am to lose another of my nestlings. 
The nest will be very empty soon." 

" Not far," Garda managed to murmur. 

" No, not far — thank God for that. I shall 
have you. always close at hand." 

"And, mammie" — in a very inaudible 
•whisper — " you do like Jack ? " 

" Yes, very much, and I shall soon love 
him just as I do Beaton and Albert. Now 
let me finish, my child. We will manage 
another long talk, but I must see Mr. Be van 
before he goes. And Lily, what does Lily 
.say ? " 
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" Lily does nothing but cry," said Garda^ 
bursting into tears. " I don't know what we 
shall do without each other." 

" Poor Lily ! " said Lady Cranstoun. " Well ^ 
she will still have Grwendo." 

" Yes ; but Gwendo isn't — isn't me," 

** No, no, of course ; but one must make the 
best of everything, and it is better to have 
two left than only one. Now, darling, tell 
papa I am going downstairs." 
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CHAPTER III, 

" How do you do, Bertha. You have brought 
Letty, I hope ? " exclaimed Lily Loughton, as 
Bertha, fashionably dressed in a sage-green 
ball-gown, arrived for the dance. 

" Yes, I have brought her. Jack insisted, 
and really I could not help it. Oh, Lily, may 
I run up to Garda's room ? " 

"-She is not there; she is in the con- 
servatory. She is dressed. Well, Bertha, and 
what do you think of it ? " 

"I am more glad than I can say," said 
Bertha, warmly. " I could not have wished 
for anything nicer. Dear Jack is so 
pleased ! " 

Lily dropped her hand. It was very nice 
for Jack to be pleased, but pleased was 
hardly the word to apply to such a triumph 
as winning Garda. 

"I am nearly as vicious as Aunt Jane 
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herself/' she thought, as Bertha hurried oflF 
with her rather heavy step to the conser- 
vatory. 

" Who is she after, Lily ? " said Lord Carl- 
ton, coming in as the retreating sage tulle 
disappeared. 

" Garda, of course," said Lily. 

" Ecstasies and enchantment ? '' 

" Warm, but commonplace," said Lily. 
^*Ah, there is Letty;" and she sprang for- 
ward to meet her little friend. 

"Dear Lily, where is Grarda? I am so 
dying to kiss her, and Amelie would not let 
me out of the cloak-room ; she said I was not 
lied back enough. And it was quite true ; for 
Bertha says I mustn't be tied back, as it 
makes me look ' out.* Lily, isn't it ecstatic ? 
When Jack told me I was sitting on the top 
of the library ladder, and we were so en- 
^chanted that it slowly slithered down." 

" You might have been killed." 

" So Bertha said ; but Jack was at the 
bottom, and the ladder and I glided into his 
arms. Words are inadequate ! Nothing but 
dancing will do ! " 

*' There is ecstasy enough there," said Lord 
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Carlton, as Letty followed her sister to the 
conservatory ; then, rapidly turning the con- 
versation, " Lily, will you give me the first 
waltz ? " 

" Yes." 

" And the second ? " 

" No, I must not make any promises, for I 
shall have to do my duty." 

Jack Be van came up eagerly. " Lily, may 
I have the first waltz ? " 

** I am afraid I am engaged. Are you not 
going to. dance it with G-arda ? " 

" Garda will not dance with me once — not 
once the whole evening," he answered rather 
disconsolately. 

"That is Aunt Jane's doing," said Lily. 
" I saw her speaking to Garda, and I heard 
the words * making spectacles of yourselves,' 
and I am sure that must be the reason. 
Garda could never stand it." 

"Why don't you all arise up and crush 
Aunt Jane ? " said Carlton. 

"Try, and see the result," said Lily, 
laughing. " But there is the first squeak of 
the violins ; I must go and see whether, 
mamma wants us to begin." 
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Meanwhile Gktrda was standing in the 
conservatory, gathering her favourite gar- 
denias. She was dressed in dark red satin, 
and looked very fair, her grey eyes shining. 

"Grarda, Jack has told ns," said Bertha, 
coming up to her with outstretched hands. 
"I do not know how to oflFer you a warm 
enough welcome/' She kissed her affection- 
ately. Grarda looked nearly beautiful as the 
pink flush mounted into her face. 

" Dear Bertha," she whispered. 

"Jack is such a dear fellow," went on 
Bertha ; " and you know how happy we have 
all been together, though people do say that 
it is never a good plan ; but still, relying as 
J did on what I knew of Jack's good nature 
and equable temper, it seemed as if the 
venture had turned out very well ; so, you see, 
I can speak for him." 

Grarda did not always follow Bertha's 
involved sentences, but she kissed her again, 
and put her hand, on her arm, when Letty 
came running in, and, regardless of lace and 
tulle and ruffled hair, threw herself into 
Garda's arms. 

" I am so glad — so glad ! What can I say ? 
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What can I do to show my gladness ? " she 
'exclaimed, almost strangling Garda. 

**My dear," said Bertha, ^' do try and 
remember ! You have crushed your frills so 
hopelessly, and Garda's flowers. You must 
control yourself." 

"Bertha, the people are all beginning to 
arrive, and they will think it so strange if 
you are not there to receive their congratula- 
tions," said Letty, hastily. 

" Eeally, do you think so ? Do you think 
I ought to go ? " exclaimed Bertha. " One 
does not like not to do what is expected of one. 
If there is a thing I hate, it is singularity." 

" It would certainly be singular," said Letty. 

Bertha gave a rapid touch here and there 
to her gown, and went away with her head 
raised, and one shoulder a little higher than 
the other, as it always was when she was half- 
shy, half-important. 

" Now, Garda, let me talk to you for five 
minutes. Here, come to this seat, Garda 
darling. I ought not to trouble you about it 
now at once, but my heart is so full ; " and the 
large tears in Letty 's pretty blue eyes over- 
flowed their lids. 
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" I promise you we will make il all right. 
Dear me!" exclaimed Garda, **I, that am 
accustomed to so many sisters, what on earth 
should I do without any ? I can't imagine 
such a state of things." 

" Really ? Do you really mean it ? " 

" Indeed I do," said Garda, kissing the 
flushed face. " There is Jack." 

" Oh, please don't tell him," cried Letty — 
'^ please don't ; I could not bear it. May I 
run up to your room and bathe my eyes ? " 
and without waiting for a reply she sped away. 

Garda rose up to go also, and Jack Bevan 
came up and stood beside her. It was all 
too new as yet, too unreal for much talk- 
ing between them ; the look of her trusting 
loving eyes was enough. 

" I can't believe it, Garda," he said. " It 
is all too good to be true." She busied her 
little hands with fastening a flower into his 
coat. "There, I have made you as smart 
as Carlton," she said, with a little laugh. 

He took the two hands in his and held 
them. 

They never knew whether they were seen 
or heard, but a sudden metallic rustle became 
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audible, tbe flat gleam of black moire, and 
Mrs. Howard came in. 

" I am sorry to interrupt you," she said, 
" but very glad that it was myself and no 
one else that intruded, Grarda, you must 
come ; everybody is asking for you." 

She passed her hand through Garda's arm, 
and led her away ; Jack bit his black 
moustache, and followed. 

" All the county wants to speak to you," 
went on Mrs. Howard. "Fat squires, thin 
squires, and every variety of female; from 
the lord lieutenant himself to the sheriff in 
black kid gloves." 

" I had rather go to mamma," said Garda, 
timidly. 

" It is shocking to see Lily behaving like 
that ! " exclaimed Mrs. Howard. 

" What is she doing ? " 

" Talking to three, four, five men at once." 

'' They want dances," said Garda. " There 
is mamma, thank you. Aunt Jane ;" and she 
glided swiftly away. 

Mrs. Howard sat down by Lady Johnstone 
on a sofa. '* I don't -know what the world is 
coming to," she exclaimed, ". when girls wear 
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satin gowns. When I was young I wore 
ball-gowns of white muslin with tucks and 
sashes, and they were washed again and again." 

" That was a long time ago, Aunt Jane." 

"Yes. But as the world gets older, it gets 
sillier. Grarda's gown can't have cost a six- 
pence less than five and twenty pounds." 

" Oh no ; Amelie made it." 

" Why is she always diflferent from the 
others ? Gwendo and Lily look very nice in 
tulle." . 

" I don't know. Mamma always let us 
choose, and Garda follows her own fancy." 

" Well, of course, her looks are not equal 
to the rest of you." 

"Albert says she is the handsomest of us 
all." 

"Well, ifr/ou do not mind his saying so." 

" Why should I ? Ah, there is Mrs. 
Stafford! — How do you do, Kate? I have 
not seen you for ages ; " and Lady Johnstone 
sprang up and followed an old friend. 

" Lily," said Lord Carlton, " come along 
and have some tea." 

" Tea already ? " exclaimed Lily. " What 
o'clock is it .? " 
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** Getting on. Won't you have some 
tea?'* lie repeated rather wistfully. 

*♦ I don't mind ; but that is not the way to 
the tea-room," she said. 

** Yes it is — one way," he asserted peremp- 
torily, leading the way into the conservatory. 
" Now, sit down for five minutes ; one can't 
dance for ever without being tired." 

" But I am not in the least tired," said Lily. 

" Oh, Lily, do be just a little tired ; I want 
to talk to you for five minutes without all 
the world and his wife surrounding u^." 

" But why choose to-night, Carlton," said 
Lily, " when my feet are dancing of their 
own accord, and I am longing to be in the 
thick of the fray ? " 

" Don't you think a moment out of the din, 
just to hear one's self speak, is rather nice ? " 

" No," answered Lily, frivolously. " I feel 
inclined to dance all night, till morning light." 

*' Then far be it from me to detain you 
against. your will," said Carlton, rising up 
huffily and standing back to let her pass. 

Lily sprang towards the door ; then, turn- 
ing her head, she said seriously, "I shall 
know that you do not mean it next time you 
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offer me tea, and though I am not tired I am 
exceedingly thirsty." 

" I beg your pardon," he said stiffly ; then, 
following her precipitately, he added, " Let 
us go at once." 

"Jack," said Lily, as her brother-in-law 
elect went past her, looking shy and forlorn, 
" will you give me a cup of tea ? " 

" Delighted," he answered, brightening up 
and offering her his arm. 

They passed close by Carlton, who flat- 
tened himself against the wall as Lily's 
white laces fluttered past him* He turned 
to see Mrs. Howard by his side. 

" May I have the pleasure of taking you 
to the tea-room, Mrs. Howard?" he asked 
grimly. 

" Do ; I shall be thankful." 

He felt that he had secured a partner 
exactly suited to his mood, and he said 
grimly, **What awful fools fellows look 
when they are in love ! " 

"They do," she answered with what he 
could not but think uncalled-for emphasis. 

" Who's the woman in black ? " she asked 
next. 
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" I don't know." 

" Some people would call her good-looking." 

" I dare say." 

" Who is that Mrs. Stafford, whom Agnes 
called Kate ? " 

"A neighbdur, one who lives at Hurst 
Hall." 

" Humph ! bad style. That nose can only 
belong to one of Beaton's people; all his 
sisters have tumed-up noses, and so have 
most of Nellie's babies, of course. Who is 

she ? " 

" I don't know. I have been dancing with 
her." 

" Who introduced you ? " 

" A woman in mustard colour there, who 
said she knew me." 

" Give me an ice. No, not that half-melted 
thing — lemon, if you please. Humph ! the 
thing might have been done worse. Those 
flowers are not bad." 

** The girls arranged them themselves." 

" Oh, then that accounts for all the ferns 
in that vase being dead. I have no doubt 
they forgot the water. Dear me, what a flirt 
Lily is ! " 
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Lily was going out of the room on Jack's 
arm; she leant back a little, beseechingly. 
" Carlton," she said, in a low voice, " I 
am tired, after all." 

" I am sorry to hear it," he said stiffly. 

" But not too tired to dance this polka, un- 
less you are engaged, Mr. Bevan ? " she went 
on quickly. 

" Will you dance it with me ? " 

" I should like it very much." 

And as they vanished into the ball-room, 
Carlton remembered with a pang that Lily 
had promised him this polka long ago. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

The old house St. Ives had been originally 
built for ancestors of far greater wealth than 
the present owners possessed. It was Eliza- 
bethan in architecture, with a long fa9adey 
a court-yard, and beautiful stone terraces. 
The park was well timbered, and celebrated 
for its magnificent old oaks and elms. There 
were pleasant woods, rich in wild flowers, 
ferns, and mosses. 

St. Ives was one of those places that in- 
spire in their owners an extreme love of 
home; in this love-inspiring quality places 
vary as much as human beings, and, like 
human beings, the quality seems to be ir- 
respective of value, merit, or even actual 
beauty, but to depend upon some subtle 
charm not always outwardly apparent. 

The Bevans adored their old home. Jack 
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had been brought up in total ignorance of 
his father's affairs, and when, at the age of 
twenty, he came into possession, he was 
horrified to find everything so much worse 
than he had expected ; but he met his diffi- 
culties manfully, and determined to sacrifice 
as much as he could to bring the neglected 
property into order again. 

Jack's ideas of sacrifice were more limited 
than those of Mr. Johns, his agent. Jack 
could understand life with one hunter and 
two hacks and a pair of fifteen-hand ponies 
available for brougham and phaeton ; whereas 
Mr. Johns considered life possible with one 
pony, half-grass fed. But at all events 
Jack's reductions were very extensive, and 
he brought his expenditure within his 
available two thousand a year, instead of 
wildly above it as his father's had been ; and 
the household was reduced by one-half, and 
a large number of the rooms shut up. Bertha 
managed the house in a ponderous solid way, 
so that each one of the domestic staff con- 
sidered the very best of everything as due to 
themselves, and would look at nothing less ; 
and in this Bertha concurred. 
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There were plenty of old servants bringing 
down into the new state of things all the 
traditions of the old, and all exercising a 
steady and persevering opposition to Jack's 
vague attempts at retrenchment. He was 
an easy-going, good-tempered master, but 
a little too apt to be bored into giving way 
and believing everything that was told him. 

Mr. Johns had hoped for more, but soon 
saw that the new squire might live within 
his income, but that not much more was to be 
expected from him. 

On the morning after the dance at Cran- 
stoun Sail, Mr. Johns rode up to St. Ives, on 
a brown cob of such striking appearance to a 
knowing eye, that Jack Bevan threw open 
the window of his smoking-room, and called 
out — 

" Hallo, Johns ! don't take him round. Let 
me have a look. You have got a beauty 
there." And putting one hand on the stone 
muUion, he let himself drop out of the 
window. 

" Yes, Mr. Bevan," said Mr. Johns, a tall, 
good-looking man of about fifty, with a clever 
head and keen eyes. " I don't often indulge 
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in sucli an extravagance, but this one took 
my fancy, and I bought him." 

" Tattersall's ? " said Jack, stroking down 
the stout satin legs of the cob scientifically. 

'* Yes; I was up in London, and looked in." 

" Did you give much for him ? " 

"More than I ought to have done, con- 
sidering that old Bess would have carried 
me another couple of years, in spite of her 
spring-halt ; but I can sell for as much as I 
gave — a hundred and ten guineas." 

"Dear me, yes," said Jack; "you could 
get that any day." 

" I want to have five words with you, sir," 
said Mr. Johns. 

" Will you come in ? I also wanted to 
see you." 

A groom took the cob, and they went into 
the smoking-room. 

" First, you must allow me to congratulate 
you most heartily," said Mr. Johns. " Your 
note yesterday gave me very great pleasure, 
I can assure you." 

" Thanks," answered Jack. " And thanks 
for your kind letter. I am going to show it 
to Miss Loughton." 
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" You are setting the example of matrimony; 
Mr. Bevan," said the agent. "I have had 
another communication of a like nature this 
morning, about which I want to speak to 

you." 

" Indeed ! who is it ? " 

" Young Curtis— William Curtis." 

"What, is he going to be married? I 
suppose old Curtis left him well off?" 

"He left five thousand pounds between 
him and Miss Curtis; it was thought that 
there would be a good deal more, to judge 
by the rate at which they lived." 

" And on the strength of this Will Curtis 
is going to be married ? " 

" Not only to be married, but he wants to 
take the North Farm, and hopes that, as his 
father's son, you will give him the preference 
over other proposed tenants." 

" Then he does not take on his father's 
farm?" 

" No ; and he sells everything on the place 
to the incoming tenant ; in fact, a great part 
of the five thousand comes from the sale. 
Between you and me. Lord Cranstoun will 
be no great loser by a change of tenants* 
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Old Curtis took a deal out, and put mighty 
Uttle in." 

"I suppose if Will Curtis has the North 
Farm he will do it justice ? " 

*'Yes," said Mr. Johns, slowly, "I believe 
he will. He is a clever fellow, knows farming 
thoroughly, and is prepared to throw all his 
money in and borrow the rest," 

" What will he want ? " 

" Four thousand, roughly speaking. North 
Farm is a little under four hundred acres." 

" Where will he get the money ? " 

" Well, I have tried hard to persuade his 
sister. Miss Curtis, to throw in hers, and 
make it either a joint concern or a matter 
of interest ; but she does not seem inclined to 
do it at this moment : failing her, the bank. 
I am pleased with his ideas. He will lay down 
a good bit of land to grass, and means to 
keep lots of stock. Why, bless my heart ! " 
cried Mr. Johns, "there is no stock worth 
speaking of on the whole estate; it is all 
arable — arable, nowadays, I don't like the 
look of it, I can tell you." 

"Result of the rinderpest?" said Jack, 
interrogatively. 
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" I don't say what it results from, but a 
man can't take out for ever without putting 
in. There is such a thing as. expecting too 
much from Providence." 

" Well, shall he have it ? I will be guided 
by your advice." 

"Yes," said Mr. Johns. "You might do 
worse ; I would let him have it. I think him 
as fit as most men. He has a capital head on 
his shoulders, and he is a proud, self-respect- 
ing, ambitious fellow." 

" Who is the wife to be ? " 

" I don't know that you ever saw her. Her 
father's name is White ; he is the draper in 
Knighton. Very showy people. She is a 
well-looking young woman enough, and comes 
of a farmer's family on the mother's side. 
Mrs. White was a daughter of old Sam Lock- 
wood, who farmed Kirby Hill long before 
you were born, and was said to have left a lot 
of money ; she is a homely sort of good lady, 
far away behind her daughters. This one, 
Miss Susan, will make young Curtis a credit- 
able wife, though she brings nothing with her." 

" Yet White's is a large concern ? " 

" Large enough ; but Mr. White means to 
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keep everything together. He told me one day 
what a small opinion he had of the percentage 
to be got out of land. And he means to keep 
the whole concern together. He has taken his 
eldest daughter's husband into the business ; 
and as he don't mean to give a brass farthing 
to his two younger girls, he can't complain 
whomever they may marry." 

" A girl might do worse than marry Will 
Curtis," said Mr. Bevan. "He is a capital 
fellow, and I shall be very glad indeed to 
have him for a tenant." 

" Very well, then ; I will proceed with the 
matter," said Mr. Johns. "I won't detain 
you any longer." 

" Will much more want doing to the North 
Farm ? " said Jack, a little slowly. 

"No, I think not; but I will let you 
know after Curtis and I have been over 
the premises." 

"I hope not," said the landlord, rather 
ruefully. "I should have liked a little 
pocket-money this year." 

" I have no doubt you would, sir ; but, all 
the same, it is a comfort to see something 
done for the property." 
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"If any one can do that, you will, Mr. 
Johns," said Jack Bevan, warmly. ** I am 
coming out with you ; I want to have another 
look at that cob of yours." 

About an hour later. Jack Bevan, mounted 
on his pretty brown hack Jessie, was 
riding towards Cranstoun. 

His heart was light, and he looked as 
sunshiny and bright as an accepted wooer 
should look. His thoughts were dwelling on 
Garda, and on how he should make his 
lovely old house fresh and gay enough for 
his bride. He wondered how much blue silk 
hangings like those in Lady Cranstoun's 
boudoir would cost, and whether Grarda 
would like them, and on what possible corner 
of the house he could fasten a conservatory, 
so that she should not miss walking about 
among the flowers, as every one did at 
Cranstoun before breakfast and after dinner. 
Then he patted Jessie's glossy neck, and 
handled her mouth to show himself what 
a splendid mouth she had, and how 
thoroughly fitted she was to carry his 
liege lady. He remembered suddenly that 
somewhere at the bank he possessed family 
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diamonds^ and he almost turned his horse's 
head to ask Bertha what they were like ; 
his mother had died when he was such a 
little fellow, that he did not remember ever 
having seen them. 

His pleasant reverie was interrupted by 
the appearance of another rider coming to 
meet him along the high-road, his horse's 
lightest tread producing eddying clouds of 
white dust. 

" Hullo, Curtis, is that you ? " he exclaimed. 
" The very man I should wish most to meet." 

William Curtis rode up. A tall, strongly 
built, g'ood-looking fellow, as tall as Jack 
Bevan, but of a heavier, more stalwart build. 
He had quick bright blue eyes, and closely 
cut fair hair; his face was massive, he had 
regular features, and a somewhat dogged 
jaw. He was tanned to a rich brown by the 
hot sun of the recent harvest. 

"And I am very glad to have met you, 
sir," he said. " I had wished to do so before 
speaking to Mr. Johns, but I could not find 
you at home." 

" Mr. Johns has told me all about it," said 
Jack. **And, first of all, I must tell you 
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that I shall be heartily glad to have you 
as a tenant, if you have quite made up your 
mind not to stick to the old farm." 

" There is no question of that, sir," said 
the young farmer. "And the North Farm 
is just what I always have set my heart 
on. There is land there which would be 
splendid laid down to grass, not to speak 
of the old pasture ; and 1 think a great deal 
of stock, more than most do nowadays. 
So if you will have me for a tenant, I'm 
your man." 

" Well, settle it all with Mr. Johns. I 
shall be very glad. And I hear that you 
also are going to be married." 

" Yes, sir," said Curtis, rather shyly. "And 
I should like to ofier my good wishes." 

" Thanks. Well, I hope we shall both have 
good luck, and run easily in double harness. 
I have never seen Miss White, but I hear 
that you are a very lucky fellow." 

" I think I am," said Curtis, quickly. 

" We had better be married the same day," 
said Jack. " What do you say ? " 

" It will be a great pleasure to me, sir — 
that is to say, if you don't put it off too 
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long ; but I am anxious to be settled as soon 
after Michaelmas as we can." 

" Dear me, so am I ; but in these matters 
we must do as we are told. That is a good 
beast you are riding" — looking at the fine 
weight-carrying hunter that his companion 
bestrode. 

" Yes, good-looking. Shall try her powers 
in the winter. Good day, sir." 

" Good-day." 

But a sudden idea made Jack Bevan ab- 
ruptly rein in his horse. 

"I say, Curtis!" he said. "You and I 
are just the same age, aren't we ? " 

" Within three days." 

" Well, same age, and married the same 
day, and entering into a contract together. 
Shake hands, old fellow. Let us do our 
duty by each other." 

"So help me Gk)d," said Will Curtis, 
earnestly. 

The two men exchanged a cordial grasp of 
the hand, and then rode on, both feeling a 
little ashamed of what they had both done 
and felt, but with the strong liking they had 
always felt for each other strongly increased. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. White's family did not inhabit Knigh-» 
ton. When that well-to-do and ambitious 
draper had arrived at receipts which justified 
the expenditure, he purchased what was 
termed a villa residence in the outskirts of 
the town, and removed his wife and children 
from the rooms they had hitherto occupied 
above the shop to their new abode. He 
converted the said rooms into show-rooms ; 
a golden hand at the foot of the staircase 
pointed upwards, with an uncompromisingly 
stiff finger, and an inviting inscription, " To 
the millinery and mantle department," and 
the ladies of Knighton were constantly to be 
met consulting on the fashionable articles 
there displayed. . 

Mr. White's villa was known by the name 
of Eagle's Yiew. It is not easy to conjecture 
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what gave rise to so ambitious a title, but as 
Knigbton lay on a uniform plain, and the 
long road commonly called New Road was a 
mirror of flatness, anything at all approach- 
ing rising ground was made the most of. 
Each villa on either side of the road had its 
own iron railings ; its own plot of grass, more 
or less gay with geraniums and lobelia ; its 
own stucco frontage and steps adorned with 
vases. One house was raised on a terrace 
some five feet high, the grass bank studded 
with white pebbles; this house was called 
The Rise. But pre-eminent among them 
all was Eagle's Yiew, which stood on an 
actual eminence, and possessed a flight of 
concrete steps, and four pairs of stucco vases 
instead of two, and enough ground to admit 
of a somewhat restricted though perfectly 
orthodox lawn-tennis court. The house 
boasted of what is dignified in advertisements 
by the name of a carriage-sweep — circular, 
gravelled — round which laurels had been 
planted, which it was fondly hoped would 
some day grow tall enough to create the 
privacy for which the Whites thought that 
they longed. 
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The ladies were out on the lawn-tennis 
ground one hot afternoon. The two younger 
girls were playing rather languidly, Mrs. 
White sitting upright in a garden chair, 
knitting. They were a strong contrast. 
The girls, Amelia and Susan, or Susannah, 
as she was generally called, were dressed in 
the extreme of the fashion — their scanty skirts 
vigorously tied back, their hair frizzed and 
curled into great bushes on their heads. 

Susannah was a fine, handsome girl, wofully 
anxious to subdue the bright, healthy glow of 
her comely cheeks, and to reduce the rounded 
proportions of her tall, buxom figure to 
elegance and the shape of an hour-glass ; 
but hitherto her efforts had been fruitless. 

Amelia was not at all handsome, but under 
her bush of hair, which was strong and black, 
— not brown like her sister s — she had honest 
strongly marked features, good keen eyes, a 
little marred by a trick of frowning and 
making her thick eyebrows almost meet ; she 
had a look of shrewd good sense, which made 
people wonder that she sometimes said such 
very silly things, until they grasped the fact 
that the silliness was only on the surface, and 
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because Amelia was as much ashamed of her 
own love of, and capacity for, business as 
Susannah was of her fine health and rosy- 
bloom. 

Mrs. White admired her daughters, and 
was humbly proud of them ; but she was well 
accustomed to the subordinate position into 
which she had fallen, and to the fact that she 
could not but feel that her fashionable young 
ladies were ashamed of her. She had tried 
to follow their lead for a time, had made an 
effort to friz her hair and wear a costume 
made for her by the head dressmaker of her 
husband's establishment; but Mr. White, 
who, ambitious as he was, was shrewd 
enough, told her that she made a fool of herr 
self; and she could have blessed him for those 
words, and for his peremptory command to 
his daughters to let their mother alone, and 
not make a figure of fun of her. So she 
subsided into her habitual dress, which, she 
wore now seated on the lawn-tetinis ground — 
a little black silk gown, a large portrait of 
her husband at the age of twenty-five set in 
gold clasping her lace collar, and a net cap 
with strings of lavender love ribbon ; and in 
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this old-fashioned dress she looked sweet and 
lovable, with her kind, delicate old face, on 
which a soft bloom still lingered, a relic of 
the day when she was the prettiest country- 
maiden that ever took a pride in the yellow- 
ness of her butter and the thickness of her 
cream. 

" I think it is too hot to play,*' said Amelia, 
suddenly throwing down her racket. " I 
can't run about any more. Let us go and 
sit down by mamma. Lawn-tennis is all very 
well when one has some one to pick up the 
balls ; but lor ! when one has to do it all by 
one's self! I thought at least Mr. Curtis 
would have looked in this afternoon, just to 
talk over things a bit." 

"He won't come to-day," said Susannah, 
picking up the balls. 

" He's not very devoted now that he's safe 
accepted," said Amelia. 

Susannah rose from her stooping posture 
with a flushed face. She let fall all the balls 
again. " There, you may pick them up your- 
self, if you're so disagreeable, miss," she ex- 
claimed; and she walked off to join her 
mother. t 
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" Take a bit of work, now do, Susan," said 
Mrs. White. " I can't away with the idleness 
of young folks nowadays. We have twelve 
hours in the day to account for, and what will 
the reckoning Angel say when at least eight 
have been blanks ? " 

"I've got nothing to do," said Susannah, 
yawning. 

" Nothing to do ? and those habit-shirts — " 

" Habit-shirts out here, mamma ! What an 
idea, when we are overlooked by the road 
on every side ! " 

" Well, then, there's the marking of those 
handkerchiefs ; I am sure marking is genteel 
enough for any one. Get them, there's a good 
child." 

Susannah rose slowly to obey; but she 
changed her mind as the iron gate opened, 
and somebody came crunching across the 
gravel with a solemn, heavy step, which spoke 
of importance and weight. 

" There's Sophia," she said. 

"Ruii and tell her we are out here, 
honey," said Mrs. White, rising and shaking 
off the little white fluff left by her knitting 
on her gown. " And just step in and tell 
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cook to send us another couple of chops 
to tea." 

" Lor, mamma ! " cried Amelia. " She won't 
stop to tea ; she always dines late." 

" I think she'll stop to-day," said Mrs. 
White; "for Isaacs has gone up to London 
on business, your papa told me. — How are you, 
my love ? " advancing to meet the stately form 
of her eldest daughter, Mrs. Isaacs. 

Mrs. Isaacs, who was very tall and ex- 
ceedingly stout, had to bend down an incon- 
ceivable distance to kiss her little mother. 
Born many years before her younger sisters, 
Sophia had begun life on a lower step of 
society ; but she had risen with her marriage 
and on the slow wave of prosperity, which had 
been gradually rearing itself higher and 
higher, and by superhuman efforts she had 
not only got rid altogether of her mother's 
countrified mode of speech, but had armed 
herself with an amount of polysyllables that 
were a constant, source of admiration to her 
acquaintance. 

" Can you give me a meal, mamma ? " she 
said, sinking heavily down on an iron garden- 
seat. " I wish to escape this evening from my 
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vacated home. Agatha and Matilda are gone 
back to school, and Mr. Isaacs has betaken 
himself to the metropolis." 

"Ain't it very hard to part with those 
two bright little bits of girls?" said Mrs. 
White. 

"Maternal feeling must be sacrificed to 
advantages," answered Mrs. Isaacs. " Besides, 
children are such a worry, I am sure I am 
glad to send them off. I don't say but what 
Miss Jones's seminary at Clapham is very ex- 
pensive ; but as I have two there, I have got 
dancing thrown in." 

" Have you ? " said Amelia. " That was 
clever of you ; for I am sure Matilda wants 
it." 

" She does- She is much too fat ; but I am 
taking measures and have given orders that 
her diet is to be exactly that described in the 
green medical book, on the top shelf, for a 
child — not a crumb more. Breakfast, a cup of 
milk or cocoa, a slice of bread or toast; 
dinner, one slice of meat ; tea, a thin slice of 
toast, one cup of milk. 

"But, dear me! for a stout growing girl 
like that!" cried Mrs. White, in dismay. 
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"Why, you will kill the child! I am sure 
you had a hearty appetite at her age, Sophia ; 
and it ain't in reason to suppose that your 
girls won't have the same." 

" Well, I can't have it said that Matilda is 
the reverse of genteel," said Mrs. Isaacs. 
" I'm sure Susannah is a caution ! " 

" It cannot be denied that she has a rosy 
face," said Amelia, sarcastically. 

" Bless her pretty face ! " cried Mrs. White. 
" I can't help feeling glad, girls, though you 
may not agree with me, that one of my girls 
is to go back to my own father's work and 
the sweet country." 

There was a general tossing of heads. 

"I am sure Mr. Curtis will never expect 
me to do as you used to do, mamma ; I cer- 
tainly do not bargain for that." 

Mrs. White looked all round the faces of her 
daughters. " You are all fine enough now," 
she said. " But, bless you, my dears, I know 
you better than you know yourselves. There 
ain't one of you that would not rise to the 
occasion if it was necessary. The ship has 
nothing to do but sail along in fine weather 
and preen her white sails and new paint— 
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and quite right she should ; but it's the storm 
as makes her work, and show that she is solid 
English oak, and not pasteboard." 

" I suppose when people are as old as you 
are, mamma," said Mrs, Isaacs, contemptu- 
ously, " they don't grasp the extreme differ- 
ence produced by the ever-revolving wheels of 
progress. Can you imagine, now, a stylish girl 
like Susannah turning the butter-machine ? " 

" There never was a butter-machine in my 
day," said Mrs. White. ** But if Sue does her 
duty by the good man who has asked her 
to be his wife, if she don't make the butter 
herself she will keep a sharp eye on them 
as does ; and as for a sweet, clean, well-kept 
dairy, there isn't a lady in the land but 
what might be proud to own one. Dear ! 
dear ! my Sue a farmer's wife, and it's my 
opinion that she don't know a swede from 
a mangold." 

" I am afraid that is quite true, mamma," 
said Susan, laughing a little. " You see, that 
was knowledge I never expected to want." 

** No knowledge comes amiss," said Amelia, 
sharply. " For all I have never had a thing 
to do with the shop, I think I should not 
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make a bad first-hand, and I know a goad 
article at sight." 

"And I wish I had taken your advice 
when I gave eight and elevenpence half- 
penny for this silk at the selling-off. You told 
me it would not wear ; and just look at the 



seams." 



" As greasy as I told you they would be. 
Yes," went on Amelia, "I have sometimes 
felt that I had as lief not been born a young 
lady, and taught to play and talk French and 
knock about lawn-tennis balls, but have real 
business to manage." 

"There's a deal of happiness in manage- 
ment," said Mrs. White, with a little sigh. 
" Perhaps you'll marry where it's wanted." 

" I shan't marry," answered Amelia. " A 
woman is much happier without the worry 
of a man. For my part, I have never been 
able to understand why a girl should want 
to marry when she has a home." 

" I think it is often enough the want of 
something to do," said Mrs. Isaacs. " A girl 
can't play at ball for ever and ever over a 
net as you two do; and whatever else can 
you do ? I suppose you don't want to go 
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trapezing about with a heap of medical 
students, listening to lectures about your 
insides." 

" 1 shall have my work to do by-and-by," 
said Amelia, significantly. " And it won't 
be lawn-tennis, and it won't be matrimony." 

Mrs. Isaacs looked a little uneasy. " Lor ! 
Amelia," she exclaimed, " What do you 
mean ? You can't go out as a housemaid." 

Amelia gave her sister a little nod, which 
she read distinctly enough as " Do not press 
the question now ; " and she was silent. 

Susannah was weary of the conversation, 
and she strolled away to the railings, and 
stood looking over them into the road, with 
her hands behind her, and a pretty expression 
on her face ; for she was thinking of her 
Willie and his loving blue eyes, and wonder- 
ing how he had prospered in his application 
for the North Farm the day before. 

She was gazing out rather abstractedly, 
when her attention was caught by some 
unusual kind of bustle in the far distance of 
the white dusty road. For a moment the 
clouds of dust were so thick that she could 
not distinguish what it was ; then her little 
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cry of dismay brought her sisters running 
to her, A pony-carriage was dashing along 
the road at a terrific pace, the pony evidently 
running away, 

" Can't we do anything ? *' cried Susannah, 
breathlessly. 

"I don't see that we can," gasped Mrs. 
Isaacs, 

Susannah dashed through the gate, ready 
to help, if possible ; but the pony, just as it 
reached their door, suddenly began to kick 
violently, so violently that it kicked over the 
shafts, and fell. A butcher's boy, who was 
passing, flung aside his wooden meat-carrier, 
causing a shower of mutton to fall in the 
road, and promptly sat down on the pony's 
head ; while all the ladies from Eagle's View 
hastened to help the occupants of the carriage 
to get out and come indoors to recover them- 
selves. 

They were Lady Beaton and Miss Loughton, 
both in fresh cotton gowns and shady hats, 
and they accepted the oflered hospitality 
gratefully, only begging that, if it were not an 
inconvenience, some messenger might go at 
once tp the bookseller's shop to summon their 
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groom, who had been appointed to meet them 
there after having executed various comriiis- 
sions. 

" A man shall He sent at once," said Mrs. 
Isaacs. 

And straightway a tightly compressed, 
very large page, bristling with buttons, 
was seen to start for the groom at a spas- 
modic run; while the butcher's boy con- 
tinued to sit stolidly on the poor high-bred 
little pony's astonished head, which, con- 
sidering the high courage of that ill-used 
animal, was, perhaps, the best thing that he 
could do. 

The meat still continued to lie in the dust ; 
but, as the boy shrewdly observed to himself, 
" Them as eats it will not be a jot the worse, 
seeing as how 'tain't what happens, but what 
yer sees as turns your stomich ! " His own 
version of the familiar proverb. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I AM afraid you must be feeling sadly 
shaken, ma'am," said Mrs. White, a little 
tremulous herself, as she led her guests into 
her drawing-room. 

" Not very, thank you ; but we shall 
certainly be glad of a few minutes' rest. I 
hope that boy won't hurt the pony, sitting 
on its head." 

" Oh no ; it would be more likely to be 
hurt if he got up and it began to kick again, 
before the groom comes," said Susannah. 

" May I ask to whom we have the pleasure 
of addressing ourselves ? " asked Mrs. Isaacs, 
solemnly. 

" I am Lady Beaton, and this is Miss 
Loughton," said Nellie, smiling. 

"Not Miss Garda? But I thought so!" 
exclaimed Mrs. White. " You can't remem- 
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ber me, young ladies ; But many's the time I've 
seen you when you were but little babies. I 
should have known Miss Garda anywhere, 
though she was born long after I married 
and came to Knighton. But really, my lady, 
you and Miss Nellie, or Miss Agnes, were so 
much alike that 1 can't quite say which you 
are. 

" I am Nellie," said Lady Beaton, merrily. 
" And now, will you tell us who it is taking 
care of us so kindly ? " 

" Oh, my dears," answered Mrs. White, 
" you won't remember me ; but when you 
were little things in paniers " 

The daughters were in agony. Their 
mother must be interrtipted somehow. What 
would the Cranstoun ladies think of them, if 
she talked in the shameless way she so often 
did of her old country life ? 

" Mamma is very fond of old recollections," 
said Amelia, in her silliest manner ; " but, 
dear me, it don't matter to us what hap- 
pened before we were born. Mamma is Mrs. 
White, and this is Miss White, and this, Mrs. 
Isaacs. Are you fond of lawn-tennis, Miss 
Loughton ? " 
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" Yes, very,'* answered Garda, smiling. 
♦* But I don't play as well as my sister Lilian. 
Would you mind telling me," she said 
suddenly, the colour flushing into her fair 
face, "are you the Miss White who is 
engaged to be married ? " 

♦' What ! all over the country already ? " 
exclaimed Mrs. Isaacs, giggling. "Well, I 
shouldn't have expected that of William. I'd 
scold him well, Susannah, if I were you." 

" Do you mind my asking ? " said Garda, a 
little anxiously. " Believe me, it is not from 
idle curiosity, but I am very much interested 
in knowing." 

*' Yes," said Amelia, with a little toss of her 
black bush of hair. " Susannah has engaged 
herself to marry a gentleman from Cranstoun . 
We don't altogether like it ; but still, when 
people fall in love there's nothing more to 
be said." 

" Old Jacob Curtis farmed a good bit of his 
lordship's land, my lady," said Mrs. White. 

" Oh yes, I know," said Lady Beaton. 
" But I hear that the farm is to change 
hands now, and young Curtis does not stay 
on. 
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** My sister, Miss White, is engaged to be 
married to Mr. William Curtis," said Mrs. 
xsaacs* 

" Ah, that is just what I fancied might be 
the case ! " cried Garda, eagerly, holding out 
her hand. ^* Then, you and I shall often see 
each other." 

" I am sure I hope we shall," said Susannah, 
rather awkwardly, but feeling the strong 
fascination that most people felt under the 
influence of G-arda's wonderful grey eyes. 

" If Mr. Curtis comes to terms with Mr. 
Johns about the North Farm, he will become 
a tenant of St. Ives, not Cranstoun," said 
Amelia. 

" Yes," answered Lady Beaton, with a little 
laugh ; " but as my sister also means to 
change her residence from Cranstoun to St. 
Ives, she and the future Mrs. Curtis will be 
neighbours." 

There was a certain mystification about all 
this; but Lady Beaton did not explain 
further, and Garda, to cover the confusion 
caused by her sister's words, sprang up and 
went to the window. 

" There is Robert at last," she exclaimed. 
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" And I am so anxious to know whether poor 
Mignon is at all hurt.** 

They all stood anxiously watching, while 
Robert, who had arrived at such a pace that 
he was puffing and blowing with heat and 
consternation, dislodged the butcher's boy, 
and unharnessed Mignon, who had kicked 
over the shafts. 

"All right, I think," said Garda, as the 
pony rose with a spring, and stood quivering 
and subdued by all that had happened. 

Robert began to harness again, after a 
careful examination of the pretty nervous 
creature. 

" Well, Mrs. White, I think we ought to 
be starting," said Lady Beaton. " Thank 
you immensely for your hospitality." 

*' But you'll never go without a cup of tea," 
exclaimed Mrs. Isaacs, almost gasping at the 
idea. — " Certainly, mamma," she went on, 
turning with some asperity on her gentle 
little mother, "your domestics do take an 
unusually long time in preparing five-o'clock 
tea; mine would have had the beverage 
prepared in a quarter of the time. 

" You see, they ain't accustomed to 
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• But her voice was drowned by a simul- 
taneous speech from all at once. 

" Do have a cup ; it won't be five minutes 
now." 

" Thank you," said Lady Beaton, sitting 
down again, " we shall be very glad." 

"I don't half like your trusting yourself 
to that skittish animal," said Mrs. White, on 
thorns to go and superintend the tea-making 
herself, but held in subjection by Amelia's 
eye. 

"Poor Mignon! she is not likely to run 
away again," said Garda. " It was not her 
fault before." 

" How did it happen ? " asked Susannah. 

" A boy's hat flew off and danced in front 
of her. It was enough to frighten any pony." 

The cause of the delay of the tea now 
became apparent. All were awaiting the 
return of the page, who, being so very tightly 
compressed, was quite unable to hurry himself 
in the least, and the result of his endeavour 
to keep up with the active dapper groom was 
a most alarming apoplectic hue of both face 
and hands. 

Mrs. White, in her hospitable way, began 
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pressing muffins and cake and other good 
things on her guests; but Mrs. Isaacs felt 
quite shocked, and exclaimed, "Dear, dear, 
mamma, how you can expect people to eat 
anything beyond the smallest cut of bread 
and butter before dining late, I can't 
imagine." 

"Then I am afraid you have not much 
appetite," said Lady Beaton, merrily. "I 
am never afraid of spoiling my dinner be- 
cause I so infinitely prefer enjoying my tea. 
I wish my mother gave us such a cake as 
this. It is super-excellent. May I have some 



"I am sure it is the greatest pleasure," 
said Mrs. White, cutting it, "if your lady- 
ship really likes it, and don't say it to please 
an old woman like me." 

" No, no ; it is delicious," said Nellie. 

A fter tea the sisters rose up to make their 
adieux. Mrs. White wanted much to accom- 
pany them to the gate, but Mrs. Isaacs forcibly, 
physically detained her, while ringing the 
bell for the fat page ; and with warm thanks 
they started. 

Before they had quite crossed the hall. 
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Susannah went very quickly after them, and 
overtook them rather breathlessly. 

" Miss Loughton," she exclaimed, " please, 
Miss Loughton ! " 

" Yes," said Garda, turning round with a 
smile. 

" You won't think me taking too great a 
liberty if 1 ask, is it you that are going 
to marry the young squire — I mean Mr. 
Bevan of St. Ives ? " 

"Yes, it is I," answered Garda. ** Don't 
you see, that was why I asked you about 
yourself. I took so much interest in you." 

" Willie is so fond of the squire," said 
Susannah. " I beg your pardon if that is 
wrong, but I am so used to hear Willie speak 
of him like that." 

"But it is quite right; I like it, on the 
contrary. The squire has such a high opinion 
of your Mr. Curtis. He told me how glad he 
was to have him at the North Farm. I hope 
it is a nice house. Miss White," she went 
on. " Have you ever seen it ? " 

"No; but I hear it is very nice. But Mrs. 
Isaacs says it's a homely place to what I've 
been brought up to. If all is settled between 
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the squire and Willie, he will take me over 
it at once, he says, and I shall judge for 
myself ; not but what I am sure to like it." 

Lady Beaton had gone on, and was stand- 
ing talking to the groom about a few scratches 
that betrayed Mignon's accident ; so tlie two 
girls were alone. 

" I don't think it very much matters if it 
is not quite so grand as this," said Grarda, 
jrlancing round at the Minton tiles on the 
floor and the brilliant yellow and blue stained 
glass windows of the little hall. " At least," 
she added quickly, " I don't think that I 
should care very much. It does not make 
much difference to the real happiness of life." 

" I like things handsome about me, I must 
confess," said Susannah. " And homeliness 
is not in my line, as I have told Mr. Curtis 
time after time. But, dear me, we are but 
young folks, and there is plenty of time to 
get things nice by degrees." 

" I hope you will be happy," said Garda, 
gently. 

" And I'm sure I wish you the same," 
answered Susannah. "I think I have as 
good a chance of happiness as most girls. 
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Willie Curtis is far-away a better match than 
some I could name." 

" And you are very fond of him ? " said 
Garda, putting her hand on Susan's shoulder 
with a little earnest pressure, 

Susannah did not quite know what to do 
with the earnestness. No one spoke like that, 
except on business matters, at Eagle's View. 
It gave her a feeling of awkwardness, and 
made her flippant. 

"When he behaves himself," she answered, 
with a giggle. 

Garda's hand dropped to her side. She felt 
a sensation of disappointment altogether. " I 
must not keep my sister waiting. Miss White," 
she said, putting out her hand to say good- 
bye. 

" I am very glad to have made your 
acquaintance." 

Susannah, regardless of the fact that she 
was very visible to the whole road, stood in 
the porch, watching Garda's slight graceful 
figure as she« seated herself and gathered up 
the white reins in her daintily gloved hands. 

" What must she think of me ! " she said 
to herself. " A great awkward thing to go 
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giggling, when her sweet eyes were all full 
of feeling. I'll be bound to say that she does 
not tease the young squire as I do Willie, 
and like to see him cross and put out at 
what I say. Ah, I wish I was like that, so 
sweet and stately, and so slight ! I feel all 
thumbs and left hands when she is in the 
room." 

Meanwhile the departed guests were under 
discussion in the drawing-room. Mrs. Isaacs 
had drawn a strip of crewel work from her 
pocket, and began to work it; Mrs. White 
resumed her knitting. 

It was a very light room, with a large bow 
window, and was furnished throughout in 
blue sateen and highly polished pale maho- 
gany. The glass lustres and chandeliers wore 
veils of yellow tarlatan, and on every blue 
chair hung an embroidered crewel-work ante- 
macassar, while other signs of the handiwork 
of the young ladies showed themselves in 
bell-ropes and an elaborate fender-stool. 

" I never saw nicer or more affable ladies,** 
said Mrs. White. " And how pretty they 
are, to be sure." 

" Folks' tastes differ," cried Mrs. Isaacs^ 
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rather snappishly. *' I never could put up 
with red hair, and that girl's hair is real 
red." 

♦* It is splendid hair," said Amelia, shortly ; 
^^ and a skin like cream," 

** I don't think their dresses could have 
cost eighteenpence a yard," said Mrs. Isaacs, 
thoughtfully. " And I am sure I should 
be ashamed for Matilda and Agatha to be 
seen in the town in straw hats without a 
feather." 

" Well, I thought there was a great deal 
of style in Miss Loughton's white gauze veil 
twisted round the crown, and in Ladv Bea- 
ton's bunch of daisies ; after all, style is what 
pays," said Amelia, 

" You are quite right there," answered 
Mrs. Isaacs, 

Susannah had gone up to her room to 
think over some of the new impressions she 
had received; and by-and-by, humming a 
little to herself as if to excuse her own de- 
parture, Mrs. White softly went out of the 
room. Her daughters knew that she had 
gone to give a helping hand to the arrange- 
ment of the solid tea, which must be all ready 
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when Mr. White came in ; but as nobody was 
there to be shocked, they saw no reason to 
interfere. 

Hardly had she closed the door when Mrs. 
Isaacs drew her chair close to Amelia's, and 
said in a low voice, very anxiously, " I say, 
Amelia, my dear, I want to know what you 
meant." 

"I knew you'd ask," said Amelia. "But 
if I speak, what I say must not go beyond 
our two selves." 

" Of course not. But come, you don't mean 
to say that you know more than I do ? Why, 
if I thought that, I really don't know 
what " 

"Tut, Sophia! I don't know anything. 
Don't you see ? But one may have a head on 
one's shoulders for all one is supposed to do 
nothing but play lawn-tennis and look out 
for one's beau. I don't pretend to see through 
a brick wall, but I can put two and two 
together." 

"Well," said Mrs. Isaacs, coming still 
nearer and almost whispering, "come, 'Melia, 
you and I have always been cronies, and I 
always have said that you have more of the 
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White shrewdness in your little finger than 
Sue has in her whole body. Tell us what you 
meant." 

"I don't like these large cheap sales, 
Sophia," said Amelia, abruptly. " There were 
good things and expensive things sold at a 
loss this spring, and you know it." 

"But you see, my dear, it was necessary 
to get in the new fashions, and there was 
a great lot of last autumn's stock lumbering 
up the place." 

" All very well. But Mrs. Smith went 
round the rooms the other day, and marked 
out what she meant to wait for till they are 
cheapened. It used not to be the way with 
White's. And the style of customers that made 
papa's fortune were people who bought a silk 
by the yard in a solid kind of way; and 
White's never stooped to ticket things cheap. 
It was never a reach-me-down business." 

"Lor! Amelia, but all these solid ways 
are things of the past ; cheap ligh t goods, 
quick made, quick worn, and plenty of 'em, 
is the thing now." 

"That may be where there's no end of 
di:essy girls in London, or such like ; but it's 
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a bad sign here. Trade used to lead the 
fashion, now it has to follow neck and crop ; 
and, if I don't mistake, we shall see bad times 
before the world's many years older." 

** Isaacs has gone up with a very large 
order for ready-made goods for autumn 
wear." 

"I doubt if we'll get rid of half," said 
Amelia. 

^* Well," said Mrs. Isaacs, with a little sigh, 
" trade will go up and down, and one must 
strike out a mean between the two in one's 
expenditure." 

*' But do we ? " said Amelia, earnestly. '' I 
suspect we all live up to every shilling, and 
we shan't like to pull up in the face of the 
neighbours." 

Mrs. Isaacs's rubicund face turned pale. 
"I declare," she exclaimed, "I am right 
when I call yours the best head among us. 
I'll have a talk to Isaacs." 

"Ay, do. He's the only one papa will 
ever give a ear to, and he's shrewd enough, 
I expect." 

A loud bell clanging through the house 
announced that tea was ready, and that Mr. 
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White was seen coming up the road; the 
appearance on the horizon of that dapper, 
smooth-shaved old gentleman being the signal 
for the fat buttons immediately to dish up. 

'^Let me run up to your room, Amelia, 
there's a dear," said Mrs. Isaacs. " I slipped 
a Honiton lacq collarette into my pocket, and 
I'd like to whip off my fringe and give it a 
curl up when I take off my bonnet, in case 
any one should chance to drop in." 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

*' Garda," said Jack Bevan, one hot afternoon 
of the early autumn days, "would you let 
me drive you over to the North Farm? I 
think you would like to see it, and I have made 
an appointment with Mr. Johns to meet me 
there at half-past four, to settle what wants 
doing to the house." 

" I should like it very much," she answered. 
"And the others might bring five o'clock 
tea there. Is there a wood or any place 
in which we could make it pleasantly ? " 

"There is a jolly little wood behind the 
fann, with a stream running through it. That 
will be a nice plan ; for if Johns keeps me 
talking a long time, you will not be alone." 

" I will tell Lily. Is no one living there 

" No one. The last tenant was a bachelor ; 
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and his executors hold the farm up to 
Michaelmas. But they don't live there. A 
labourer lives in a cottage close by, and keeps 
an eye on the place." 

" I hope Susannah White will make herself 
happy there ; but she is a very grand lady." 

"I am sure I hope she will," said Jack» 
^* They will have to be very careful at firsts 
for they won't have a sixpence to spare, 
much like two other people of my intimate 
acquaintance." 

" I hope they will be as ready to put up 
with that little drawback as we shall," said 
Garda, turning her grey eyes on her be- 
trothed, with a look that made him press the 
little hand he held to his lips. 

"Did you like her?" he said presently. 
•" I should be sorry to think that Will Curtis 
had made a foolish choice." 

Garda hesitated a moment. " I do not feel 
as if I could quite judge," she said. " She is 
very handsome ; not in a mere pink and white 
way, but there is something fine about her, 
in the way she carries her handsome throat — 
a little thrown out like a swan. She has brown 
hair, and large clear brown eyes ; not in the 
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least like Italian eyes, bnt well shaped^ 
sincere, and lovable. I don't think she is at 
all clever. The rather ngly elder Miss White 
evidently has the brains. Bnt I think she will 
develop, if yonr yonng Cnrtis is the man I 
take him to be. She seems fond of him. The 
person who really took my heart by storm 
was the little gentle homely mother, whom 
they all appear so heartily ashamed of. 
There is Grwendo on the terrace. We had 
better propomid our scheme before every one 
goes their own way." 

Grarda threw open the window and called 
out, " Gwendo, where is Lily ? I want to 
make a plan for the afternoon." 

" Lily and Carlton have gone to the school- 



room." 



" Then I will go and settle it," said Grarda. 
** What time must I be ready, Jack ? " 

" I ordered my T-cart at three, if that will 
suit you ; only I am so afraid that you will 
be bored whilst I do my business." 

"No, no; I will take a sketch-book and 
practise foliage, if I don't find anything more 
attractive. I will be ready. See, it is ten 
minutes to three now." 
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Oarda went away to the schoolroom. 

A little group was gathered round the big 
deal table in the middle of the room, all bend- 
ing their heads with thrilling interest over 
some operation that was being performed by 
Lord Carlton, who was the most absorbed of 
all. There was a kind of horror visible in all 
their faces except his. 

"What direful enormity are you com- 
mitting ? " exclaimed Garda. 

" You may well ask," said Lady Johnstone. 
^' This is a chamber of horrors. Two victims 
are slowly drawing their last breath, one in 
each of those boxes, under the influence of 
powerful narcotics ; and Carlton, with the un- 
erring hand of an accomplished executionei:, is 
impaling the bodies of those whom he and 
Lily have murdered in cold blood, and kept 
spread out upon damp cork for three days 
since their decease." 

"Your faces bore such unmistakable ex- 
pressions of horror." 

"Can any one help that who watches the 
pin go through?" said Nellie. "Look how 
Carlton's face is rigid with anxiety. He is 
operating on the body of the huge goat-moth. 
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on whicli he and Lily found all their hopes of 
being admitted into the College of Natural- 
ists." 

" It is such a specimen ! " cried Lily, almost 
with a gasp. " Oh, Carlton, don't you 
think it had better wear its saddle one more 
week?" 

" I think so," he said, rising to his feet and 
stretching his arms. "Dear me, I am glad 
that that has really turned out well." 

Lily eagerly took his place, and began to 
arrange the delicate little saddles over the 
great moth's outspread wings ; Carlton sat 
down on the table. 

"I vote we carry our tea to some rural 
spot," he said. 

" That is just what I came to propose,^' said 
Grarda. " I am going — that is, Jack wants to 
drive me — to the North Farm this afternoon. 
He says there is a wood there, and a stream^ 
and it would be a nice shady place for tea." 

" Just the thing," said Lily, without look- 
ing up. "Some of us can ride and some 
drive." 

" And Nellie," said Lord Carlton, " if you 
and Agnes will take the chickabiddies, I will 
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initiate them into the mysteries of catching 
crayfish and cooking them on the spot." 

*'I don't mind if Albert does not," says 
Agnes. 

" Which speech of yours shows what a far 
more satisfactory relation a cousin or uncle, 
as they so properly call me, is than a pater- 
familias." 

" Carl ! Carl ! " cried Lily, indignantly, 
"you are shaking the table, and you know 
that one of its antennae is only hanging on 
a hair." 

" I beg your pardon," he said, jumping off. 
" Then it is understood, all the babies ? " 

"Except the chrysalis in long clothes," 
said Agnes, laughing. " But everything in 
knickerbockers is available." 

" That's right." 

It was a plan that admirably suited Carlton's 
views ; for the two elder sisters and Qwendo, 
who did not care fpr riding, took the children 
in the waggonette, and Carlton and Lily were 
the only two riders. Mrs. Howard had a 
touch of rheumatism, and Lady Cranstoun 
would not leave her, and Lord Cranstoun could 
not spare the time. 
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Jack Bevan drove Grarda over to the Falrin 
at a good pace, and pointed out to her every 
object of interest on the way. The situation 
of the North Farm was rather lonely. It stood 
low under a broad grass slope, a very large 
meadow stretching in front of it, where the 
grass was growing fast so as to give promise 
of a second crop of hay. The house stood 
well forward in front of all the farm-build- 
ings, which encircled a large rick-yard. It 
was a square red-brick house, with lattice 
windows and a low porch thickly covered 
with a mass of the. dusky purple clematis, 
while a fine creeper of the white variety 
climbed over the south wall, and seemed as if 
it must darken the windows with its luxu- 
riant growth. There was no garden in front, 
the porch opened upon the road ; but a large 
old-fashioned garden skirted the road, bor- 
dered by a rather dilapidated paling. 

" Oh, what a charming old garden ! " ex- 
claimed Garda, opening the gate and going 
in. "What delicious flowers! Just what 
mamma is always yearning for. She hates 
formal borders, and above all the carpet- 
bedding. 
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Flowers grew in rich profusion, great hoUy- 
liocks, white lilies, gorgeous peonies, red and 
white York and Lancaster roses ; and beyond 
and among the wild beauty hoary old apple 
trees stood, holding out but a scanty ofiFering 
of fruit on their grey gnarled fingers. 

Jack Bevan looked round him a little anxi- 
ously. "A good deal of all this that you 
admire so much is due to neglect," he said. 
"Those yew hedges will scarcely stand 
pruning again as they ought to be pruned. 
I hope the house will not prove to be a pic- 
turesque ruin. Ah, there is Johns at the 
window ; he has gone in already. I will go 
to him, Garda, and try to get through as 
much of my business as I can before the 
others come. You are sure you don't mind 
waiting ? " he said lingeringly. 

" No, no," she answered. " I shall go 
-on an exploring expedition, and when I 
have seen the garden I shall go into the 
house. But mind, I want to make Mr. 
Johns' acquaintance before he goes." 

" Yes ; he has indeed been a good friend 
to both my father and myself." 

Jack went off to the house, and Garda 
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wandered away through the garden. Remem- 
bering that the house was unoccupied, she 
gathered herself a gigantic nosegay. At the 
fer end of the long turf walk she saw a 
little rustic summer-house, and wended her 
way thither, intending to tie up the armful 
of flowers she had gathered. The little sum- 
mer-house had a door, which was closed but 
not fastened, for it hung on one hinge in 
a helpless sort of way. 

Garda's hands were so full that she was 
obliged to open it with her foot. She gave 
a little start of astonishment when she found 
that the summer-house was already occupied^ 
and, with a hasty apology, she was about 
to withdraw when her gown caught on a 
nail, and she had no free hand with which 
to detach it. In the dilemma she was obliged 
to remain where she was, and deposit her 
flowers on the table. The lady of the rustie 
bower here advanced, and offered her help in 
disentangling her gown without tearing it. 

** I hope I did not disturb you ? " said 
Garda. 

" Why should you ? " 

The voice in which those three words were 
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uttered made Garda jump and look at her 
neighbour with some curiosity. The woman 
who stood before her might have been any 
age between thirty and sixty ; she might lopk 
either singularly old or young for her age* 
She was considerably below the middle 
height, and had an exceedingly long face, 
long nose, long upper lip and long chin; 
her eyes were small, but very bright and 
keen ; and she wore her hair in the window- 
curtain loop of forty years ago, leaving the 
ears with their unusually long lobes exposed • 
She wore black gloves on her long bony 
hands, with the fingers cut off, and a great 
number of rings, brooches, and chains. She 
had a gruflF, deep voice, which, coming from 
so diminutive a figure, was, to say the least, 
startling. 

" I beg your pardon. Do you live here ? " 
asked Garda, timidly. 

" No, ma'am, I don't. There, your frock's 
all right." 

" I am much obliged to you." 

" You are very welcome." 

This did not seem a very promising open- 
ing to further conversation, but Garda's 
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^nnoBitj was aroused, and she made another 
effort. 

"What beautiful flowers there are in this 
old garden," she said. 

"Yes, ma'am; but I hope soon to see 
them replaced by something more to the 
purpose : soil that will grow roses and gilly- 
flowers, will grow carrots and onions, and 
■one you can eat while the other eats you." 

"But young Mrs. Curtis will want some 
pretty things about her," said Grarda, gently. 

"Young women should have an eye to 
business when they take up with a struggling 
young farmer, with all his life before him to 
make or to mar, like my brother William." 

" Are you Miss Curtis, then ? " said G-arda, 
quickly. 

" Yes, ma'am, I am ; and when I came here 
to-day, it was to have a quiet look round. I 
hope you will not look upon it as a liberty." 

" On the contrary, I am so glad. I want 
to see all over the house and everywhere, 
and it would be much pleasanter to go 
together. Have you been into the house ? " 

"Not yet. I heard that the squire and 
Mr* Johns were expected, so I thought I 
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would sit here quietly till they drove off 
again." 

" I hope Miss White will be pleased with 
her new home." 

"Fm sure I hope so too; but she is a 
fine lady, and so are all the rest of the 
family. Set 'em up with their smart villa 
and do-nothing ways." 

" Shall you live with them ? " asked Grarda. 

** Not I ! It would break my heart to see 
her grand ways ; a strong lively young 
woman like Sue White, too fine to take a 
turn at the butter, or anything else that is 
useful." 
* " Do you not judge prematurely ? " 

"I hope I do, ma'am. Hepzibah Curtis 
is not ashamed to own herself in fault when 
the fault is proved to her." 

"Well, what do you say? Shall we go 
and look over the house ? " said Ghtrda. 

" After you, ma'am." 

Grarda had seen the squire and Mr. Johns 
leaving the house, and she led the way 
thither. 

Jack need not have feared finding a 
picturesque ruin; the house was good and 
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substantial. Some of the rooms wanted 
papering and paint, but they promised to 
be comfortable and pretty. 

"We must have all that rugged stuff cut 
in," said Miss Curtis, pointing to the clematis, 
which framed the windows and actually 
pressed its delicate white petals against the 
glass. "Good-sized cupboards with strong 
shelves in every room; that is good," said 
Miss Curtis. " But I can't say much for the 
kitchen, an old-fashioned extravagant sort of 
kitchener that — but a fear oven. I'll be bound 
to say they'll buy their bread. What with soda 
and alum, they get up bread so cheap nowa- 
days, it don't always pay to bake wholesome* 
like at home, especially as ten to one, in Susan 
White's case, every second batch will be un- 
eatable and a dead loss." 

" Then I think they had better buy their 
bread,'' said Garda, laughing. " Oh, what a 
pretty room this is ! " 

She opened the door into the parlour, a 
large low room panelled with oak panels of 
the old napkin pattern. The woodwork was, 
barbarously enough, painted white; but as 
Garda did not know that fine old oak was 
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thus disguised, she could admire the effect of 
the room as it was. 

"If Miss White has good taste, she will 
make this room charming," she went on. 
^'That is a real Queen Anne chimney-piece, 
and those shelves are meant for old Delft 
:and Worcester plates." 

" Dear me," said Miss Curtis. " Well, it 
ain't for me to suggest things, but a good 
chimney-piece is a handy thing, especially 
when a man has a handsome gold clock 
under a glass shade that came from his 
grandmother, and represents Britannia in a 
helmet sitting by a lion. As to furniture, 
I hope he'll take my advice, and buy a 
43erviceable set that is now to be sold cheap 
at Kearsley's. 

" I hope it is nice," said Garda. 

** It is solid, and, though second-hand, has 
more wear and tear in it than double its price 
in new — mahogany, with good stout horse- 
hair, and the set complete." 

Garda opened the window and leant out. 
A delicious scent filled the air, and she saw 
a huge bush of lavender growing close by 
the window. 
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" There, Miss Curtis/' she said gaily, stoop- 
ing to gather some of the sweet-scented grey 
blossoms, "these you will certainly ap- 
prove of." 

Miss Curtis shook her head. " It used ta 
be considered first-rate against the moth,"' 
she said. "But I don't hold with it as I 
used to do. It don't hold a candle to Keat- 
ing's insect powder." 

Garda could not help laughing. "Ah, 
Miss Curtis," she said, " do you think every- 
thing in the world must be useful ? " 

"I can't see what the parables about the 
wheat and the tares mean else, ma'am," was 
the quick answer. 

" But don't you admit the use of beautiful 
idle things, like flowers, for instance ? " 

" I can't see it," said Miss Curtis. " Thev 
cause a deal of waste of time, and pictures 
and smart china and such like. There must 
be some reason for their creation, but all I 
can say is that I don't see it." 

"And yet," said Grarda, quickly, "I 
thought you spoke with some pride and 
pleasure of that handsome gold clock with 
the glass shade." 
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'^ Yes," said Miss Curtis, *' But that came 
to him in the. male line, through his grand- 
father/' 

Which was very illogical, Garda could not 
help thinking. Her thoughts wandered on, 
for her companion did not speak again. It 

seemed to her that it would be a hard and 

» 

cold world if every one in it was estimated 
according to the amount of his or her utility ; 
what would become of the very old, or^ of 
the very young, of helpless invalids, of 
promising hopeful lives cut short, their work 
hardly begun ? Was it all wasted ? No, no. 
Little oddly shaped apparently useless bits 
are essential to dove-tail in the finest 
upholster)^ and a perfect whole could not be 
l^roduced without them. But not till the 
centuries have merged into eternity shall we 
behold a bird's-eye view of the plan of the 
ffreat creation. 

"Garda!" cried a voice; and she jumped 
up from the window-seat on which she was 
seated and went to the door. 

" Here is Mr. Johns," said Jack Bevan ; 
and they shook hands. 

" I have heard a great deal of you," she 
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said timidly. The sweetness of her look and 
manner took the agent's heart by storm. 

" I hope you are pleased with the look of 
the place," he said, as she came out and 
fastened the bunch of lavender into the belt 
of her white gown. 

** Yes; I like it immensely. I only wish 
more cultivated gardens yielded such flowers," 
she said. 

" The result of that anomaly called whole- 
some neglect," said Mr. Johns. " Why, there 
isn't a cabbage in the place ! " 

** Except cabbage roses," answered G-arda, 
smiling, " and they are unequalled." 

"To whom were you talking?" asked 
Jack. " We heard voices in the parlour." 

" I was talking to Miss Curtis. I found 
her sitting in the summer-house." 

"Oh, is Hepzibah Curtis there?" said Mr, 
Johns, eagerly. " If you will excuse me one 
moment, sir. I want to have a word with 
her ; " and he went in. 

" What will you have in your button-hole, 
Jack ? " said Grarda — " a dahlia, a sunflower, 
or a hollyhock ? " 

"Lavender, your own lavender, nothing 
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else — ^the flower that to my mind most 
represents my Ermengarde. There comes 
the first detachment from Cranstoun," he ex- 
claimed, as the waggonette containing the 
larger number of the party came in sight. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"I SUPPOSE your determination is irrevo- 
cable?" said Mr. Johns, standing looking 
down on Miss Curtis, and tapping his 
gaitered leg with his riding-whip. 

" It is of no use asking me, sir," said that 
odd-looking lady, standing well planted on 
both her little legs, and with her mittened 
hands clasped on her waist. "I look upon 
"William's whole proceedings as a mistake^ 
and I am not going to aid and abet in the 
ruin of him." 

" But don't you see, ma'am," said Mr^ 
Johns, persuasively, ^Hhat if you chose to 
throw in your money, and take partnership 
with him, there would be no need for him 
to borrow a sixpence? Why, look at the 
money that has been turned over on this 
farm ; and j^ou have a better landlord in the 
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young squire than ever you had in the old 
one, I can tell you." 

" So much the better for Willie, but I do 
not see my way to it, and I tell you so 
plainly. It is not a good plan for a family 
to carry all its eggs in one basket." 

" I must say that for a farmer's daughter, 
and thoroughly up to the whole thing, it 
astonishes me to see you hesitate." » 

^' Prices are going down, sir. Besides, we 
have had the seven fat kine, and the seven 
lean kine are almost due." 

The agent stroked his whiskers thought- 
fully, and did not answer for a moment. 
When he looked up at her again, he gave 
a little start. An odd change had passed 
over her face — her eyes were fixed in a 
strange way. She nodded her head once 
or twice slowly up and down. 

*• I have had my dreams of late, sir, and 
they all point one way," she said. "And 
you know when they come they can't be 
gainsaid ; after all, dreams came in Egypt 
as a warning, and it is not to be wondered 
at if sometimes they are sent again." 
. " Only we have no Joseph to interpret 
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fhem now. Miss Curtis," said Mr. Johns, a 
little impatiently. " You know I am scep- 
tical about dreams. They should not rule 
your actions." 

" I dare say, I dare say," she said ; then^ 
suddenly shaking off the odd sort of influence 
which for the moment had seemed to fall 
upon her, she spoke briskly. "I am sorry 
to disappoint you, sir, but I can't change 
my mind. I don't approve of Willie's taking 
more in hand than he can put down the 
money for. I don't approve of the large 
new-fangled ideas he has; and, above all, I 
don't approve of his choice of a fine town 
young lady for his wife. You see, sir, if 
I threw in my bit of money I should expect 
my share of the management, and if I didn't 
approve of a thing I should expect to speak 
out my mind ; and, all things considered, I 
prefer the genteel cottage opposite the 
vicarage and my independence. I have 
put out my money well, and enjoy a secure 
four per cent., instead of the doubtful one 
per cent, to be got out of land, when the lean 
kine have come up out of the river." 

"Well, Miss Curtis," said Mr* Johns, 
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taking up his hat, "if aflfection for your 
brother won't move you, nothing that I can 
say is likely to be of any avail ; but I am 
sorry for it." 

" I can t help it, sir," she answered. " He 
may live to be thankful for my refusal 

yet." 

"I hope not. Good morning. You may 
tell William, if you like, that I have done 
all I can for him." 

"I will let him know," she answered 
rather grimly. 

As Mr. Johns went out, the Cranstoun 
party were all assembled, but Mr. Bevan 
left them and joined him. 

"Not successful, I am afraid?" he said, 
glancing at the somewhat care-worn look 
that had settled on the agent's face. 

" She won't help him with a penny-piece. 
She wants what she calls her independence. 
And after all, perhaps, sir, young Curtis is 
well out of it ; for she might have nagged 
at him from morning to night, and the clack 
of a woman's tongue is the thing that does 
turn a man's brain at last, especially if it 
is tied to you by money." 
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" Well, I am sorry ; but we must hope ' for 
the best/' 

**I must be oflF. It is getting late. See, 
my cob is getting his full share of admiration. 
Good-day." 

Mr. Johns took his departure, and Jack 
rejoined his friends. 

'* Where is the promised wood ? " cried 
Lady Beaton, as he approached. "Behold 
before us a field, to the right another field, 
to the left yet another field, and behind the 
house still a field elevated like a blanket over 
a huge lump of mother earth." 
•^^ Follow me," said Jack. "That bank is 
not the mild field you imagine it to be ; the 
other side of it is a famous bit of cover, as 
I will show you. But if we go quite out of 
sight, Carlton and Lily won't know where to 
find us," 

• "There is a bucolic individual there, who 
has been harmoniously engaged in feeding 
the only one family of pigs that occupies 
one compartment of that splendid range of 
pigs' loose-boxes," said Agnes. " Bertie and 
Robin have been seized with an overwhelm- 
ing desire to possess one of those neatly 
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finished-ofF piglings, and keep it in the 
nursery. Shall we try and hammer into 
the head of that aborigine that he is to point 
out to them, when they come, where we are 
to be found ? " 

"Try," said Grarda; and Lady Johnstone 
did try. 

" Were you successful ? " they asked, when 
she returned. 

" Oh yes, as far as a slow but very 
emphatic nod goes. Now, don't let us waste 
any more time." 

At this moment Lady Beaton's little three- 
year-old boy was observed heroically advanc- 
ing upon an undaunted Brahma cock, quite 
as tall as himself, with pugilistic intentions, 
and a detachment to the rescue was deemed 
advisable. 

The wood was quite as attractive as Jack 
had promised, and the clear rushing stream 
that went through it flashed along with the 
delicious gurgle of water flowing for its own 
will and pleasure, as clear as crystal,, and 
Very cold. The sides of the stream were 
brilliantly green. It was not diflBcult to 
choose a most attractive spot, where the moss 
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and grass were as soft as velvet, and the- 
high roots and great stems of fine old elm 
trees formed luxurious armchairs. 

The servants brought the tea, a fire waa 
made, and the kettle set going, and every-^ 
body felt disposed to be lazy, so much so 
that those specimens of perpetual motion, 
the children, were consigned to the care of 
their nurse, and desired to go and look out 
for Aunt Lily. 

"I wonder," said Agnes, lazily, "what 
is the most really pleasant way of taking out 
five-o'clock tea. Last autumn Albert and I 
experienced every known method. Our first 
visit was to his sister in Yorkshire, where- 
we had a concern made of iron, which went 
by spirits of wine, and was -awfully slow 
before it made up its mind to boil. Next 
we went to Beaton, where we struggled for 
an hour over a primitive gipsy arrangement,, 
were blinded with smoke and out of temper 
before a smoky fluid made with water that 
had only fizzed, not boiled, was ladled out 
to us ; but we had toasted buns and unlimited 
butter." 

" Then at Agnes Johnstone's," Nellie sud* 
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denly interrupted. "We took out our tea 
in stone bottles in flannel, ready made, and 
it was quite lukewarm, and had a faint 
flavour of stone ; and we had no buns." 

" No ; but we had jam ! " cried Agnes, 
indignantly. *^My dear, we have the con- 
versation entirely to ourselves. Jack and 
Garda have gone wandering away in a fit 
of love's young dream, and Grwendo is in the 
land of Nod." 

**Eh? what? where?" exclaimed Grwendo- 
line, sitting up. " What did you say ? " 

"Nothing worth repeating," answered 
Nellie. 

"How hot it is," said Grwendoline. "I 
shall take off my hat, and begin to cut bread 
and butter for the children." 

" You are a good girl," said Agnes. " Not 
too much butter, please. There they all 



come." 



Carlton and Lily came into sight ; Lily 
walking first, holding up the skirt of her 
riding-habit with one little tan-gauntleted 
hand, the other engaged in ruthlessly decapi- 
tating any grasses taller than the ordinary 
ones, which came within the sweep of her 
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coral-handled whip. Her rosy lips pouted. 
It was pretty evident that all had not gone 
quite smoothly. Lord Carlton followed, 
Agnes' little Bertie and Robin, one on eacli 
shoulder, and Nellie's little Douglas in his 
arms. Playing with them had chased away 
the clouds from his bright young sunburnt 
face; besides, he did not want it to be 
apparent to every one that he and Lily had 
been quarrelling the whole way. 

" Here, Gwendo," he exclaimed, " I brilig 
you three little ogres, who have been patting 
themselves and sighing, ' Fee, fa, fo, fum, 
I smell the smell of a Cranstoun bun ! ' " 

^' Of an Englishman ! " shouted Robin. 

" Oh dear ! Come down, you bloodthirsty 
young ruffian, and don't forget Jack of the 
Beanstalk." 

"That Jack what belongs to Aunt Garda?" 

" Yes," said Carlton, gravely. " He con- 
quered all the ogres." 

" And ate them, 'stead of them him," said 
Bertie. 
. " Yes ; and he had hasty pudding after it.'^ 

" My eye ! " said the baby Douglas, with 
such solemnity that the wood rang with 
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shouts of laughter ; and little Douglas, con- 
scious of having made a sensation, flew to 
his mother, and hid his round rosy face in 
her arms. 

"Baby mustn't say that," she said, smother- 
ing the little face with kisses; "it is not 
pretty." 

" Maria does," was the quick excuse. Then, 
much offended, " I not baby ; baby at home." 
" There is Jack of the Beanstalk ! " cried 
Bertie, jumping up and dancing about. 

Jack Bevan made a dash at his little blue 
sailor-shirt, and held him up in the air at 
arm's length. 

Gwendo, always representing order and 
punctuality, now with a dexterous hand 
improvised three pinafores, and supplied each 
child with bread and butter of the regulation 
thickness. 

Lord Carlton threw himself back rather 
wearily on the grass, at full length, and for 
some time did not join in the conversation ; 
while Lily, with flushed cheeks and bright 
eves, talked more than ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*' I don't think I shall ride home if you can 
manage to squeeze me into the waggonette," 
said Lily, when the others began to think of 
moving homewards. 

Carlton gave a little start, but made no 
remark. 

"The ride here was hot and dusty, and 
altogether disagreeable," she went on, with 
rather an aggressive glance at th^ long 
outstretched figure on the grass ; ** and, 
somehow, I don't feel inclined to repeat the 
experiment. Can you take me in ? " 

*' We could, certainly," said Nellie ; " but it 
will be a very tight fit, and we would much 
rather not," she added decidedly. 

Jack Bevan looked a little astonished He 
did not yet understand all the by-play and 
fun that the Loughtons carried on among 
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themselves; it puzzled him; he was un- 
accustomed to it, and inclined to take every- 
thing ail pied de la lettre. He sometimes 
felt relieved when he observed that G-arda 
did not often join in the chaflF; though 
enjoying it as much as any of them, she was 
by nature rather silent, and more slow in 
thought and movement than her sisters. 

" I am sorry you are tired, Lily," he said. 
^* If you like, there is the back seat of my 
phaeton, if you would not mind it, and the 
groom can walk home." 

" Thank you very much, Jack ; I will 
certainly take advantage of your offer." 

"And how is Mayfly to be conveyed 
home?" asked Lord Carlton, with a growl 
under his moustache. " Remember, we 
brought no groom." 

Jack Bevan began to offer the services of 
his groom, when Nellie rose up and exclaimed 
^ily, "How about the crayfish?" inter- 
rupting the kind offer. 

Carlton did not feel in an altogether 
Christian attitude of mind towards his 
cousin-elect. 

♦* There are no crayfish," he said, slowly 
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dragging himself to the water and looking 
in. " But, hallo ! there is a capital trout." 

" Yes, I have had some good fishing here- 
abouts," said Jack. " I wish you would have 
a try with me some day." 

** Thanks," answered Lord Carlton. " But 
I am afraid I shan't see much more of you 
all for a long time. I am off to-morrow." 

"To-morrow! really Carl?" cried Agnes. 
" Why should you ?" 

"Why? Because I can't spend all my 
life long dawdling." 

" Dear me, Carl, what a terrible and un- 
provoked attack on the manners and customs 
of the whole clan ! " cried Nellie, laughing. 
" Please to remember that we are all enjoying 
our long vacation, and that all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy." 

Jack Bevan gave a little start. 

" My dear Nellie," cried Lily, " your 
quotation sounds decidedly personal." 

" I beg your pardon," said Nellie, brightly, 
" I quite forgot the name was yours." 

" Of course," he answered. " That is the 
worst of having such a name. My father 
had a mania for buying me shepherd's plaid 
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clothes ; and, of course, I was always called 
Jack Shepherd at school." 

" Very hard lines," said Agnes. " But 
nobody now could imagine you ever appearing 
in black and white check. I like to see men 
well dressed." 

Jack was always well dressed, and Agne^* 
words gratified him ; but Lily took up her 
sister's theme with unnecessary emphasis. 

" So do I," she said, " especially their 
headgear. Some men's hats are always well 
chosen." 

" I am in favour of comfort in the matter 
of headgear rather than of an eye to effect," 
said Carlton. 

" So it seems," said Lily. 

"Lily, Lily, you little spit-fire!" cried 
Nellie, " what is wrong with you ? Coma 
and sit here, and let me fasten on your veil 
properly for you." 

Lily did as she was told. 

A groom appeared to announce that tha 
horses and carriage were ready^ and they 
all prepared to return* 

" Don't persuade Lily to go with us,'* said 
Gkrda, in a low voice to her betrothed* *^ Sha 
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had much better ride back with my cousin ; 
it would not be very kind of her to let him 
return alone." 

"I don't quite see it in that light," said 
Jack. " If your sister is tired, she ought 
to be considered, whatever Lord Carlton may 
think." 

" I don't think she is tired," said G-arda. 

" Thfen, darling, I don't think you heard 
what she said," said Jack, gently. He did 
not easily yield a point on which he had 
made up his mind. " So if you do not object, 
I shall certainly renew my offer of the back- 
seat of the T-cart." 

Garda said no more. She thought to 
herself that when Jack was a little more 
one of themselves, he would understand 
better. 

After all, when they arrived at the farm-^ 
house, having lingered a few steps behind 
the others, they found Lily already mounted 
on Mayfly, Lord Carlton with his foot in 
the stirrup, and Gwendo wrapping up the 
little children for their drive home. 

" Nothing would have induced me to ride 
home," said Lily, as they cantered off together^ 
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*** but for the appalling prospect of that hind 
«eat of the T-cart." 

" Oh, cruel Fate, than wert unkind 
To take her first, and leave I hind I " 

•exclaimed Carlton. 

*' Exactly," said Lily. " Do you like Jack;, 
€arl?" 

"Very much," he answered, rather asto* 
nished. *' He is a capital fellow." 

" I like him too," said Lily ; but she added 
rather passionately, "I don't like Garda 
marrying him. I can't help it. I don't 
like it." 

" I suppose when a fellow is poor " 

began Carlton, a little stiflGiy. 

" Poor ! " cried Lily, "as if that mat- 
Ijered! It has nothing to do with that; 
besides, he is not poor, exactly." 

" Then what in the world do you object 
to ? He is a good fellow all round ; and as to 
•clothes, that you say you think so much of^ 
he is an awful swell." 

" Yes, he is all that ; but * I do not like 
thee, Doctor Fell.' Perhaps I am jealous." 

"Jealous!" exclaimed Lord Carlton, his 
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face becoming perfectly scarlet. " If I thought 
that ! " 

"It is quite natural," said Lily. "And! 
if it is not natural and only an instance of 
my bad nature, I can't help it. I am jealous 
of any outsider who comes in and carrries 
oflF my Garda." 

" Oh ! " said Lord Carlton. 

"Lily mistook the sound of relief in his 
** oh " for censure. 

** I know it is not amiable," she said, " so 
you need not imply it so forcibly. No one 
is good enough for Grarda. And when I quoted 
Doctor Fell, I should have added, * The 
reason why I know quite well;' for I do 
know why I don't like him." 

"Why?" 

** Because he is thoroughly prosaic. He 
does not know it, because he has never been 
tried; but he does not see the meaning of 
a joke, and when it is explained to him 
has not the generosity to laugh at his own 
obtuseness." 

*^ That is a generosity that I imagine to be 
suflSciently rare," said Carlton. " The world 
in general is much heavier and more prosaic 
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than you, in your jolly home circle, can 
imagine/' 

" But we are not all home-circle. Look at 
Beaton ; look at Albert ! '* 

"I am sure Albert never unbends much, 
he has a regular bone in his back/' 

"I have seen Albert laugh till the tears 
poured down his cheeks ; he laughs splendidly. 
Jack Bevan can't laiigh/' 

"You are very hard on the unlucky 
fellow," said Carlton. " How can you expect 
him to laugh under the circumstances ? A 
man who is just booked for another state has 
no reason to laugh ; quite the contrary/* 

" But remember, Carl, that he is no new 
acquaintance; we have known him all our 
lives, and never till now did I find out that 
really we don't in the least know him or 
what he is like/' 

"I suppose that that is generally the 
danger, but less in Bevan's case than in most 
people's, as you say you have known him 
all your lives/* 

" In an outside sort of way. But, don't you 
see," she went on almost impatiently^ "we 
know nothing but the best of each other on 
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both. sides. If he is by nature gloomy or 
sulky or contradictious, he never has shown 
it before G^rda or any of us ; it will come as 
a revelation. And he knows nothing of our 
faults ; ;he does not know that I am a cross- 
patch alwiys, that Gwendo has fits of the 
sulks which she calls low spirits, and that 
G^rda has not a fault in the world, except 
that she is indolent. And he has yet to 
learn the crowning defect of the whole 
family." 

" What is that, Lily ? enlighteii me also,'* 
said Carlton. 

" An unweening belief and trust in each 
other's perfections. And he won't be able to 
understand it ; for he has a way of talking 
openly of poor dear Bertha's odd temper, and 
Letty's insubordination ; while Bertha praises 
" dear Jack " to us as if he were a teapot we 
had just purchased, and in the same breath 
laments Letty's unfortunate tendencies. How 
can people who do so understand our intense 
faith in each other ? " 

" I am sure no one knows it more fully 
than I do," said Carlton. " But, Lily, I can't 
help thinking that people like ourselves are 
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npt to get narrow-minded, and to think that 
ways and customs that are not their ways 
must necessarily be inferior, not taking in 
that other people^s ways and ideas are just as 
good as one's own, however diflferent/' 

"That is what mamma says," said Lily. 
" But, somehow, we have never been tried ; 
for Albert and Beaton have both entered into 
family habits so completely that they might 
have been to the manner bom; but Jack 
Bevan never will — no, never." 

" Well, and if he does not, after all, if you 
don't like him, it does not so much matter. 
And as to what you say about his sisters, it 
can't be for want of love of them. I know 
what a good brother he is." 

" If he ever talks of * poor dear' Gwendo's 
foibles, or Lily's or Nellie's peccadilloes, as he 
does of his sisters, I'll — I will — I don't know 
what I wouldn't do." 

"But he can't — ^he won't ; it is so different ! '* 
cried Carlton, hastily. 

Then they both burst out laughing. 

" So much for being narrow-minded ! " 
cried Lily. 

** If people knew each other too well," said 
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Carlton, presently, " there would be less fall- 
ing in love, fewer illusions, and '' 

" Fewer disappointments," exclaimed Lily* 
^* I do not at all agree with you. People 
had much better know the worst of each 
other before they marry." 

Lord Carlton rode on rather thoughtfully. 
He had it in his heart to cherish illusions, 
glamour, romance; but he knew that for 
him at least they would never now exist. 
Lily took good care of that. " There's some- 
thing rotten in the State of Denmark," he 
said, with a sigh. 

Lily was full of her subject. She went on, 
speaking with almost a defiant ring in her 
voice. " Men always blame girls unmercifully 
for what you call flirting," she said. " But it 
is very hard to do so. Unless they walk about 
together and have quiet talks to each other, 
how can they ever get to know anything of 
each other, really ? Did you remember about 
Edith Level last year in, London ? " 

"Yes, I do," said Carlton, indignantly. 
^' She treated Meadowes shamefully. I hope 
you are not going to defend her ? " 

"Yes, I am," said Lily, stoutly. "She 
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liked Captain Meadowes very much, and she 
liked to dance with him, and ride and talk 
and sing with him. She began to think 
it would do." 

" And when the poor fellow really cared, 
she threw him overboard. I can't bear to 
hear you defend such conduct." 

"But I think she was quite right. She 
was standing in the window one day in 
Carlton Terrace with him, and on the 
window-sill was crawling a magnificent 
bumble-bee. Before her very eyes he cut it 
in two with a penknife." 

" Beastly ! " said Carlton. " But, dear me, 
Lily, if a man's whole happiness is to be 
wrecked for such a thing as that " 

" But don't you understand the change of 
her feeling— how she would loathe a man 
who could do such a thing ? " 

" Do you mean to say that it would turn 
tan woman against her husband ? " 

" I suppose not. But I do understand that 
she should thank God that it was not too 
late." 

" You women do think so much of such 
trifles." 
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"How are we to judge except by trifles? 
A man who is trying to win a girl for his- 
wife would not betray temper, or cruelty, or 
obstinacy, or any of the qualities that make a 
home miserable, except by some such trifle a& 
might in an unguarded moment betray them/^ 

" Wall, Lily,** said Carlton, after a pause^ 
" and what do you imagine to be Meadowes'^ 
defects from the fact of his having killed 
a bumble-bee ? or, after all, perhaps it was a 
wasp ? " 

" It was not a wasp, you know as well as 
I do," she answered indignantly. "Have 
not you yourself killed thousands of wasps ? 
It was a bee, and it was the way he did it. 
I imagine that he is callous to suffering, un- 
scrupulous, and deficient in the final degree 
of good breeding which distinguishes a 
gentleman." 

" Hard lines," said Carlton. 

" I pity the fate of his horses and his dogs. 
Tell me honestly, Carl, are you a great 
admirer of Captain Meadowes ? " 

" He is a very good fellow." 

" Would you let your sister marry him, if 
you had one ? " 
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" Heaven forbid ! No, no ; nonsense, Lily* 
Let the man alone, he has been quite heavily 
enough {punished, and she treated him atro-^ 
ciously." 

" She did not/* 

"I maintain that she did. And all this 
time you have been defending, m^tuaUy 
defending flirtation." 

"I repeat, I do not see any other way 
in which people are to get to know each 
other." 

" Why should they know each other ? For 
Heaven's sake allow for a few illusions, that 
a man may have something at least to look 
back upon." 

" I have a horror of illusions. It is much 
better to know the truth." 

Carlton smiled. " Then, my dear Lily," he 
said superbly, "you had better inform Jack 
Bevan of Garda's besetting sin of laziness." 

" No," said Lily, with a little laugh ; " for 
if he. does not know it, I doubt his having 
the discernment to find it out." 

" I am inclined to envy him," said Carlton* 
He thought to himself rather bitterly, that 
perhaps Lily would never know that such 
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love as Jack felt for her sister would cover 
a multitude of sins, and that where love 
reigned, what she called illusion was super- 
fluous. He checked the sigh that he could 
not quite suppress, and turned to her, *' At 
all events, Lily," he said, " you are not afraid 
of illusions, between you and me ? " 

" I should think not," said Lily, with a little 
aggravating laugh. " They never existed ; 
and if they had, would have died a natural 
death years ago." 

' He made no answer, but rode on without 
speaking for some minutes. 

Lily was in a very naughty humour, chiefly 
brought on by a great deal of pain at the 
prospect of losing her sister, and her inability 
to care for Jack. But as she saw her cousin 
riding with a rather disappointed look on his 
face, and downcast eyes, her conscience 
pricked her. She had no right to torment 
him, and to vent the irritability of her own 
pain upon him. " Carl," she said softly. 

No answer. 

" Carl, I was very cross, I am afraid." 

'' Yes, you were, Lily." 

But she did not expect that. "Very 
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well," she said hotly. "Then you will be 
very glad to be relieved of my company ; " 
and, touching Mayfly with her whip, she 
started oflF, and never drew rein until she 
reached Cranstoun, 
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CHAPTER X. 

^' Don't go home, Jack," Lady Cranstoun was 
saying, in her gentle voice, when Carlton 
came in. " Never mind the evening clothes, 
it is nearly dinner-time, and such a lovely 
evening that you could all go out after 
dinner and repeat the singing quadrilles." 

" I should like it of all things," he 
answered. "But Bertha will be frightened 
if I don't go back ; it is such a bore that she 
makes such a fuss." 

" It is only from her love for you." 
" I used to think that all women were the 
same till I knew all of you so well," said 
Jack. " Now I see that Nellie is not in the 
least put out by Lord Beaton's sending a 
telegram instead of arriving himself yester- 
day. I should never have heard the end 
of it." 
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"Ah, when she has Garda there, they 
will console each other for inevitable absences. 
Don't make her unhappy, and don't under- 
rate over-aflFection — few people suffer from 
that." 

" No ; she is a dear good creature, so 
perhaps, Lady Cranstoun, I had better go 
home to dinner, and drive back afterwards." 

" Bring Bertha and Letty with you." 

" I will, if Bertha will let me ; but I don't 
think she will allow Letty to come." 

" I think Letty wants a little amusement ; 
she would do her lessons the better for it," 
said Lady Cranstoun. "Do persuade them 
to come." 

" Thanks ; I will do my best." And Jack 
Bevan went off. 

"And now, Carl, my boy, what is the 
matter with you ? " said Lady Cranstoun, 
looking up from the low luxurious depths of 
her armchair, at the rather moody face of 
her favourite nephew. 

" Nothing, Aunt Lenore," he said, coming 
and sitting down, facing her. 

" Are you tired ? " 

" Yes — ^no — ^yes, rather. It is awfully hot," 
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" I will admit you to a cosy chair and the 
evening papers in my boudoir, Carl. I am 
going there for half an hour, and you may 
come if you like." 

" Oh, thank you," he said gratefully. 

The boudoir did feel deliciously cool, and 
was sweet with the scent of splendid roses in 
oriental bowls. The perfect quiet was grate- 
ful to him, and soothed away the hot, sore 
feeling that the impression of the whole 
afternoon had left on his heart. 

Lady Cranstoun, with her graceful move- 
ments and the sweet calm of her manner, had 
a wonderfully soothing eflfect on all troubled 
minds ; and when the gong rang for dressing, 
and she rose to go upstairs, her nephew took 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

"Being here is almost like being in a 
church," he said. 

Lady Cranstoun went away thoughtfully. 
Lily was the only one of her daughters who 
really caused her anxiety, and that was not 
from any serious defect, but from a kind of 
wild restlessness that made her shrink away 
from anything serious or in earnest, and 
constantly endeavour to make life all play 
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and frolic; but she was very young, and 
Lady Cranstoun recognized that the serious- 
ness was not really wanting in her character, 
but that she was afraid of it, and determined 
not to admit it. Lady Cranstoun had her 
own theory on the subject, and judged it best 
to leave Lily a good deal to herself, only 
watching her with a tender care, of which her 
daughter was only half conscious. But her 
heart ached sometimes for Carlton, for she 
felt that even should he win for himself the 
happiness on which she saw that he had set 
his heart, it must be through a good deal of 
disappointment and trouble. But the anxiety 
seemed to be developing his character in a 
manly, sensible way, and she had been 
greatly pleased with him of late. Instead of 
brooding over trifles and tormenting himself 
over Lily's moods in his former boyish way, 
he was throwing himself into politics, reading 
and working hard, and had confided to his 
mother-like aimt that he had a hope of office 
next time that the Grovernment changed, and 
that he meant to do his utmost to fit himself 
for such duty. 

Meanwhile Jack Bevan arrived at St. Ives, 
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and found Bertha at the library window, 
watching for him. 

" What have you been doing, Jack ? " she 
exclaimed. "The gong has sounded, and 
Parker announced dinner ten minutes ago, 
and you have not even dressed. Where have 
you been? though I suppose it is needless 
to ask." 

" If you will have dinner at such an un- 
earthly hour as half-past seven, my dear, I 
don't think it extraordinary that I should be 
quite unable to get home in time. But please 
begin ; I shall not be a moment dressing." 

"Did I hear you order the brougham?" 
said Bertha, ten minutes later, when her 
brother, fully dressed, was helping her to fish. 
" I do hope that you are not going out again. 
Why, there never seems to be a moment's 
peace now ; you are always on the move." 

"Where is Letty?" said Jack, suddenly 
missing her youngest sister. 

"Letty had tea in the schoolroom; she 
was so tiresome over her lessons to-day that 
I felt obliged to punish her, and the only 
punishment she cares for is not being 
allowed to be with you." 
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"But how was she troublesome? What 
nn awful nuisance it is, Bertha, that you and 
Letty can't hit it off." 

This way of putting it did not suit Bertha 
at all. , 

" She must be made to obey," she said 
stiffly. "And really, she becomes more 
rebellious every day; I am sure I don't 
know what to do with her in these childish 
moods." 

" Leave her alone," said Jack. " Upon my 
word. Bertha, you bully her. She would do 
much better if you could make up your mind 
to leave her to herself." 

"I hope I know my duty," said Bertha; 
" and as long as I know it, I hope I shall do 
it. But you did not answer my question. 
Are you going out again this evening? 
Really, when I think of the quiet evenings 
we used to have, I with my embroidery, and 
you asleep in an armchair, I feel inclined to 
be regretful." 

"That description gives a capital idea of 
our deadly liveliness, especially when Letty 
was sent to bed, as she always is, five days 
out of the week." 
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" But you have not answered my question."' 

*' Lady Cranstoun wants us to go over there- 
this evening. It is fine enough to walk out 
of doors, and they are going to have the 
singing quadrilles again, by moonlight." 

"I don't think I can go," said Bertha, 
slowly. "It is so very unceremonious, no> 
invitation or anything, and I have only an 
every-day dinner-gown on." 

" Very well," said Jack, quickly. " Then 
I shall take Letty only. — Parker," he added, 
to the butler, "let Miss Letitia know that 
she is to go with me to Cranstoun at half- 
past eight, and ask her to be ready." 

A cloud settled on Bertha's face ; but she 
could not remonstrate until the servants were 
gone. 

"You might have seen," she said, in an 
aggrieved tone, "that I had a nervous 
headache, entirely brought on by waiting and 
wondering about you, before actually forcing 
me to go into society to-night." 

"I am sure I am very sorry for your 
headache, Bertha; but I don't know what 
you mean by forcing you. I never thought 
of your coming when you said you would not." 
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"And do you really mean to say," said 
Bertha, " that you imagined that I should let 
Letty go without myself ? I am very sorry 
to have to say it, but I do not trust her 
enough." 

" That is all nonsense. Letty knows how 
to behave as well as anybody." 

" But the example she sees in Lily Lough- 
ton ? " 

" If you are afraid of contamination for her 
from any one at Cranstoun, I strongly advise 
you not to say so to me," said Jack, whose 
good-nature was sorely tried. 

Letty came in at this moment, dancing up 
to her brother. " We are really to go ? Oh, 
you dear good old boy ! It is too good to be 
true ! " 

" How old are you, Letty ? " said Jack, 
looking at the bright graceful figure of his 
young sister. 

" I shall be eighteen on Christmas Eve," 
she answered. " But why so solemn a 
question ? " 

" My dear Bertha," said Jack, pouring out 
n last glass of claret, "it is all nonsense 
going on with those bothering lessons. It is 
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impossible to have these constant disputes 
and punishments when Garda comes here ; so 
I shall forthwith proclaim Letty emancipated, 
and Ghirda shall present her at the first 
drawing-room next year/' 

"Well, I wash my hands of the whole 
affair. If you choose to have a half-educated, 
unruly, and very untidy little hoyden to 
present to your friends, I shall only take care 
that every one knows that my system of 
education has not been carried out, and so 
that the responsibility does not rest with me.'^ 

Bertha's hands were quite tremulous with 
excitement as she rose from table. 

" Don't excite yourself. Bertha," said Jack. 
"I won't let Letty disgrace you; on the 
contrary, I want her to become an object of 
pride to both of us. Now, be a dear good 
girl, Bertha, and put on your mufflers and 
come and look after us both." 

" I think I had better," said Bertha, fussily* 
" I don't like her to be without a chaperone ; 
and if, as you say, she is to be considered 
' out,' I must be still more careful." 

To do Bertha justice, her anxiety for the 
good of her sister was very sincere and 
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unselfish, and she was unaware of how 
galling the yoke had been. When the 
determination was once made that Letty was 
to be released from the schoolroom, her mind 
was easily fitted into its new groove; but 
Letty, from the specimen she had of the first 
evening of her new honours, discovered that 
she would not in consequence gain much 
liberty — on the contrary. 

" That frock won't do under the altered 
circumstances, Letty. You must run up and 
change it." 

"Dear me," cried Jack, "I really can't 
wait for that. We can keep the secret, if you 
like, for one more day ; and then it does not 
matter even if she goes in a pinafore." 

" As if I ever wore pinafores ! " cried Letty, 
indignantly. 

. "That is not because you don't require 
them," said Bertha, severely, giving Letty a 
few little tugs and pulls to her hair, which 
were decidedly painful. "But if we don't 
mention it, Jack, to-morrow Marshal shall 
add a tail to her new grenadine frock, and 
she must have a few nice things made at 



once." 
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And Bertha went oflF to the hrougham, in a 
sort of way propelling or wafting her sister 
along in front of her, with the air of 
proprietorship that was always so aggravat- 
ing to that intolerant little person. 

" Jack," said Bertha, presently, to her 
brother, " I saw Peters to-day, and spoke to 
him about the new conservatory." 

" I hope not ! " cried Jack, quickly. " My 
dear Bertha, what on earth did you say ? " 

"I am sorry I said anything, if it was 
wrong to do so," said Bertha ; " but really 
the time is going so fast, and your wedding 
day will be here before a thing is done. I 
thought that unless somebody began to do 
something, no beginning would be made." 

" I wish you had let it alone," said Jack, 
ungratefully. 

" All I said was that you meant to build a 
large conservatory, and that he was to come 
up to-morrow to see you about it. He was 
so pleased ; for he says that orders have been 
so slack lately that he has had almost nothing 
to do." 

" Well, as you have told him so, on your 
responsibility, I will leave you the agreeable 
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task of informing him that you made a 
mistake, and that I don't mean to build one 
at all." 

" Not build one ? " 

"No. Garda does not want one. There 
was a general outcry against the idea. 
Nellie Beaton declared that a conservatory 
i;acked on to old St. Ives would only look like 
a huge blister." 

Jack could not help laughing. Bertha felt 
ruffled. The conversation with Peters had 
been so pleasant; the man genuinely delighted 
at the idea of so good an order. 

** Nellie's idea is an exceedingly disagree- 
able one," she said. "Why should not St. 
Ives have a conservatory as well as Cran- 
.stoun ? " 

. "Oh, Bertha!" exclaimed Letty, "don't 
you see? There is no comer of St. Ives 
where it would not be incongruous to inter- 
fere with the beautiful old lines of the 
building; whereas Cranstoun is all brand- 
new, and it does not signify what vagaries 
they indulge in." 

" I can't see why St. Ives should not have 
•one as well as Cranstoun," repeated Bertha. 
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Jack shrugged his shoulders. It was 
really no use arguing. 

"I suppose, then," she said presently, 
"that you have given up the blue silk 
hangings ? " 

" Yes," answered Jack ; " Garda likes the^ 
panels best.'' 

Bertha leant back in her comer of the^ 
brougham, and said no more. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the first of October the double wedding' 
took place. Jack Bevaa to Ermengarde 
Loughton, at the village church ; and William 
Curtis to Susannah White, at St. John's, the 
principal church in Knighton. 

Garda's wedding was declared by every- 
one to have been quite lovely. She looked 
beautiful in a long gown of cream-coloured 
cut velvet, with no lace or flowers, only a 
white soft transparent veil, fastened by a 
classically shaped wreath of myrtle in her 
glorious red-brown hair. 

There were four bridesmaids: Lily and 
Gwendoline and the Bevans, poor Lily almost 
unrecognizable from crying. 

Mrs. Howard, who had hailed the return 
into fashion of that harsh material dignified 
by the name of moire antique with all the 
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enthusiasm of which she was capable, appeared 
in one of vivid purple, with a white lace 
shawl. A mixture of excitement, pleasurable 
admiration of Grarda, and other feelings, made 
her, as her nieces expressed it, even more 
vicious than usual. 

The newly married couple went abroad 
for their honeymoon, and poor Lily had to 
reconcile herself as she best could to the 
separation, which at first seemed absolutely 
insupportable. Poor child! she wandered 
about listlessly enough, unable to settle to 
any of her usual occupations ; and as both her 
married sisters were away, she had no com- 
panion but Gwendoline, who was kind and 
patient with her caprices, but did not under- 
stand in the least how to treat her. 

Lord Carlton was at his own home, enter- 
taming large shooting parties. 

Lily used to look back on the first part 
of the winter that followed her sister's 
marriage as the most miserable time that 
she had yet experienced in her bright young 
life. 

But even miserable times must pass away 
at last, and about a week before Christmas 
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Day the Bevans returned. There were great 
rejoicings at St. Ives. The farmers and gentle- 
men in the neighhourhood met them at the 
station; the workmen and labourers at the 
park gate took out the horses and dragged 
them up to the house ; while dinners, school 
feasts, and a ball followed in rapid succession, 
and not till the new year was a month old 
did they feel quietly and comfortably settled 
down to the new home-life. 

" Letty," said Bertha, as they were going 
down to breakfast one morning, "tell me, 
do you like Grarda's peculiar style of dress ? " 

^*I love it ! " she answered enthusiastically, 
^* But it would not do for every one, of course. 
Why do you ask ? " she said, with a sudden 
misgiving. 

" I was wanting a new gown," began 
Bertha. 

" Oh no ! " cried Letty ; " indeed. Bertha, 
I would not advise it. You always have been 
fashionably dressed. Don't change your own? 
style, please. Indeed, G-arda's would not suit 

you." 

"I don't see why it should not," said 
Bertha, a little offended; and she swept 
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downstairs into the breakfast-room, leaving 
Lily in vague terror lest she should really 
imitate Grarda's costumes. 

*Letty had become devotedly fond of her 
sister-in-law — she admired and almost idolized 
her ; and G-arda's sweetness and tact had won 
Bertha's heart also. At first, the position 
of the sisters-in-law was a little awkward. 
Bertha would have abdicated at once, and 
had already assumed the look of magnanimous 
resignation that suited the rSle. But G-arda 
would not have it. She was absolutely 
ignorant of everything to do with house- 
keeping, did not feel at all equal to coping 
with the cook, and was at once cowed if her 
orders were disputed ; the most miserable 
moment of the day was when she was com- 
pelled to order dinner. 

Jones, the cook, had a way of always 
exposing her ignorance, and a trick of 
saying, "We have always been accustomed 
to this or that," that Grarda did not know 
how to treat. Bertha herself was afraid of 
Mrs. Jones, though she would have died 
rather than acknowledge it ; and Garda, when 
she appealed to her, did not get very much 
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help; for she used to say, "I really don't 
know, Garda. I always managed to get on 
with Jones; but, of course, as you have no 
experience, you had better be guided by 
her." 

In about three months Garda asked for the 
bills, and when she saw the result, her heart 
died within her. "Bertha, Bertha!" she 
cried, coming into the drawing-room, " please 
come to the boudoir; I do so want your 
advice. Look here ! " 

"Dear me," said Bertha, seating herself 
by Garda, and glancing at the book that her 
sister-in-law put into her hand, " that is bad ! 
What will Jack say ? " 

"It is enormous," said Garda, her large 
grey eyes filling with tears. " Do you think 
we have extravagant dinners. Bertha ? " 

"No," answered Bertha, "we have not. 
On the contrary, sometimes I think there 
has not been quite enough." 
" Then what is it ? " 

"It has been muddled* away somehow. 
You will have to go thoroughly into the 
whole thing with Jones, and try to get to 
the bottom of it. Look here," she continued, 
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turning to past pages in the book, "this is 
what the average used to be.'* 

" About half ! " said Garda. 

"Yes; and then the books were higher 
than they ought to have been, considering 
the reduction of the household. Jack used 
to grumble every time." 

"But what shall I do?" cried G-arda^ 
helplessly. 

"I should insist upon paying the bills 
weekly. Jones won't like it ; but as you have 
not experience, I think it would be the best 
way." 

" But it is so diflScult to make Jones do 
what she does not like." 

" I know," said Bertha. " Well, Grarda, 
courage. I think it could be done." 

" But I have not courage," she said mourn- 
fully. " Would you mind being in the room 
while I speak to her ? " 

"Not for worlds," said Bertha, who was 
just as much afraid of Jones as Garda. She 
ftdded hastily, " It would look as if I meant 
to interfere still with the housekeeping." 

"Don't call it interference, Bertha. I do 
so want you to help me." 
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*'Well, dear," said Bertha, kissing her, 
" you had better see Jones now, or she won't 
have time to cook luncheon ; and then I will 
come back, and we will try and arrange some 
plan for managing better." 

Bertha went away, and Garda rang the 
bell, with a heart beating with an amount 
of terror that only young housekeepers can 
understand. 

Mrs. Jones came in with a rush, and a 
certain aggressive swing of her starched 
gown that made it rattle like paper. 

" Jones," said Grarda, with a white face, 
"I find the house-books a very great deal 
higher than I expected." 

" Do you indeed, ma'am ? " said Mrs. Jones. 
" Well, perhaps that is to be expected, seeing 
how inexperienced you are." 

" But they must not be so high, Jones. 
You must take more pains to keep them 
down." 

" Of course, ma'am, it depends on the style 
you intend to keep up ; my dinners are what 
the family have always been accustomed to . 
and I don't feel that Mr. Bevan would care 
to put up with less." 

VOL. I. 10 
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** The books are nearly double what they 
used to be," said Garda. 

" Well, ma*ain, we'll do our best. I've 
written down what I thought of for dinner 
to-day; but, of course, if things are to be 
different, we may as well begin at once." 

" Yes," said Garda, feeling rather pleased. 
" What do you propose ? " 

"It is for me to receive your orders, ma'am. 
I never have had to consider for every half- 
pound of meat, and I would greatly prefer 
that you should do so yourself." 

" But you know quite well that I cannot 
do so, Jones," said Garda, indignantly. 

" Indeed, ma'am, I know no such thing. I 
imagined, from what you said, that you knew 
a deal better than me what should or should 
not be spent on the household books." 

Garda winced under the impertinence. 

" Give me the dinner-book," she said, and 
her expression became so stern that Jones 
dared not say any more. 

Garda glanced at it, and returned it to her. 
"You may go," she said; and the woman left 
the room, a little frightened at what she had 
ventured to say. 
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Bertha came in immediately. " Garda," she 
said kindly, " Jack wants the books ; he is 
paying wages and bills in his business-room." 

**I will take them to him," said Garda. 
■''And then, Bertha, if you can spare the time, 
<lo help me as much as you can. Are you 
really all so fond of Jones ? " she added, 
turning at the door. 

" Fond ? oh no ; only she has been here 
for such ages, and she is a first-rate cook. 
It never even entered my head to think of 
doing without her," said Bertha, with a 
startled look, as the meaning of Garda's 
question flashed upon her. 

Garda went away. She would not pause 
for a moment to tell herself that she was 
almost afraid to tell Jack. She was timid by 
nature, and the timidity had been fostered 
by the happy home atmosphere which had 
surrounded her from her earliest infancy. 

She found her husband sitting before his 
writing-table, and she went up to him 
quickly, and put her arms round his neck. 

" Oh, Jack, Jack ! " she said, " you little 
know what an incompetent, wasteful, foolish, 
and useless wife you have married ! " 
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*' Why, what is the matter, my darKng ? "" 
he exclaimed, drawing her down beside himv 
" Why, Garda, my own, my poor darling, 
what is the matter?'* for Garda could not 
suppress her tears ; and leaning against him, 
holding both his hands to her burning cheeky 
she made her confession. 

Jack was very kind, very tender, and loving, 
but he could not conceal the fact that he 
was dismayed. Money seemed to run away 
very fast. 

'* You will try to manage better," he said 
at last; and Garda promised, and dried her 
eyes. Physically timid, she had a strong moral 
courage. 

"Bertha and I are going to have a reai 
consultation," she said. 

" But I don't call Bertha a good manager^" 
said poor Jack. " I don't believe we ought 
to eat so much — I mean to be made arith- 
metically to eat so much. It is the tradition 
of the family. " I wish I knew how to help 
you. But, darling, you will try? We cannot 
go on like this." 

While he was speaking, a servant announced 
Mr. Johns, and G-arda, gathering up her 
cheques, hurried away. 
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Garda spent the whole morning over her 
books with Bertha. They could not discover 
any particular extravagance in items, but 
everything was on an extravagant scale, and 
stores ordered in appeared to consume away 
like snow before the fire. 

"It will come to a battle royal between 
myself and Jones," said Grarda, lifting her 
flushed face from the note-book, in which 
she was dotting down observations of Bertha's. 

*^I don't advise that," said Bertha. "I 
always found it easier to conciliate her." 

''I shall try to be courageous enough to 
do battle," said Garda, laughing. "And 
now, Bertha, for another odious task. Look at 
this list I " And she showed a most formid- 
able list of house-linen, deemed indispensable 
by the head housemaid. 

" That must be nonsense ! " said Bertha, 
indignantly. " Why, I bought quantities last 
year." 

" Yes ; and look at those great linen-presses, 
•quite full. I have told Ellen to be ready for 
a thorough inspection, and I want you to 
help." 

Bertha and Garda did not get through 
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their task till quite late in the day, and the 
inspection showed a wonderful amount of 
careless extravagance — no darning, no sorting, 
best linen used for all occasions, heaps for- 
gotten, imperfect dozens, and many things 
unmarked. Garda was not afraid of Ellen, 
and she told her how determined she was 
to have a complete reformation; whereupon 
the woman gave warning, which, to her 
surprise, was quietly accepted. 

"I advise all to follow my hexample,'^ 
said Ellen, downstairs. " A mean, stuck-up 
thing. I, for one, would not put up with it. 

" She won't come over me with her airs, 
said Mrs. Jones. 

When Mrs. Dunston, Garda's maid, came 
to her that night, her eyes were crimson with 
crying, and she became almost hysterical 
when Garda tried to press her to tell the 
reason. She stoutly refused, declaring that 
it was nothing but a headache. She had 
much to put up with, owing to the growing 
unpopularity of her beloved young lady, and 
to the unguarded way in which the inhabi- 
tants of the housekeeper's room at St. Ives 
expressed their feelings. 
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" But I don't care if they tear me to pieces 
with wild horses," she said, when telling her 
story to Amelie at Cranstoun, whose second 
and pupil she had long heen. " They shan't 
drive me away from my dear young lady. 
But if only Mr. Bevan knew one quarter 
of 

" Hush ! " said the experienced Amelie. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"Well, dear heart, it is a beautiful sight, 
and you ought to be a happy woman," said 
Mrs. White, with small twinkling tears of 
admiration in her eyes, as her daughter 
showed her all over the farm. "I only 
wish " she added, " that I felt sure that you 
knew your blessings. Those cows " — ^pointing 
to the long row of sleek prosperous cows — 
" whoever bought them knew a good beast. 
How many have you in milk ? " 

'' Nine, mamma," answered Susan. " And 
as for the cows, Willie bought every one him- 
self. Those five were sold in a lot, and they 
are real beauties. He means to buy a lot of 
stock now it's cheap; and there's lots of 
feed." 

" And the dairy ? You say the squire has 
added to the dairy ? " 
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"You might almost say it is new," said 
Susan. "All that has been done, is done 
very well, and he has promised Willie a good 
nag stable for his hunters." 

" Mrs. White shook her head a little over 
the hunters. " All this represents a deal of 
money," she said thoughtfully. 

"I was just thinking the same," said 
Amelia, holding her smart gown high above 
her ankles. " I should like to see the return." 

"Nothing venture, nothing have," said 
Susan, a little sharply. 

Willie's expenses had come to a great deal 
more than he had anticipated; it seemed to 
be buying, buying, buying always. He was 
doing it very well. But there were things 
that had to be bought that could not bring 
any return : the house had to be furnished, 
for instance ; and Susan had been obliged to 
be satisfied with far less handsome furniture 
than she had hoped for, and to wait for 
curtains, and antemacassars, and chimney 
Ornaments, and all the small embellishments 
so dear to her heart. 

"I suppose William knows what he is 
about," said Amelia. 
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"Oh yes/' said Susan, hesitating a little 
before she led the way into the parlour. 
"We are very careful. We don't mean to* 
make this room nice until we have enough 
to spare to do it well." 

" That is just as it should be," said Mrs. 
White. "Well, I am sure it looks nice 
already, dear." 

Good Mrs. White's whole heart was warmed 
by what she saw, and she enjoyed a long^ 
talk with the woman who managed dairy 
and poultry, a strong, clean, capable woman,, 
wife to Mr. Curtis's head stockman, Peter 
Hale. She was a woman after Mrs. White's, 
own heart. 

" I must say I do like to see the place kept 
like this," she said, going up to her, as she 
was feeding her poultry out of an apron full 
of scraps. 

" Yes, ma'am," said Mrs. Hale, " I likes to- 
keep it nice. And it's wonderful how the 
young lady takes to it." 

"What! does my daughter do anything 
herself?" said Mrs. White, in pleased surprise. 

"She's a-leaming every blessed thing as 
I can teach her, she is," said Mrs. Hale. " And 
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she can skim beautiful now, and I think as 
the time will come that I shan't have nothing 
left to teach her, bless her sweet handsome 
face ! " 

Mrs, White went up to her daughter's room 
to put on her bonnet. " My dear," she said^ 
" I am so pleased with you. So you mean to 
be a real good wife to Willie, now ? I felt fit 
to cry ; I was so pleased when that good soul 
in the yard told me." 

" She ought liot to have told you, mamma," 
said Susan, pouting a little, "and you must 
promise not to tell Amelia or Sophia." 

" I promise with all my heart," said Mrs. 
White, with a little sigh. " God bless you^ 
dear heart." 

" Susannah," said Amelia, as they stood on 
the steps together, just before their departure, 
" how do you get on with that queer body^ 
Miss Curtis ? " 

Susan laughed a little. " She don't like 
me," she said; "she can't put up with me 
anyhow." 

The day before, Mrs. White would have 
fully sympathized with Miss Curtis's distrust 
of her brother's fine lady-wife ; but with her 
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heart full of Janet's revelation, she felt 
indignant. " I am sure she has no call to feel 
that," she said, with a little flutter, like a 
ruffled hen. 

" Oh, she is very civil to me," said Susan. 
*' I was meaning to pay her a visit to-morrow, 
but it is such a fine evening I think I will 
walk back as far as St. Ives with you, and 
look in upon her. Willie won't be home till 
near nine o'clock ; he has gone to Northaller- 
ton market. Janet has been making cream- 
cheeses, and I meant to take one to her. I 
want her to be friends." 

"Yes, it is important to keep well with 
her," said Amelia, significantly. 

" I don't know about the importance," said 
Mrs. White, gently. "But she was a good 
sister to Willie when he was left a poor little 
motherless boy on her hands, and it behoves 
you to treat her with all respect." 

" Wait till I get my hat, mamma ! " cried 
Susan, running into the house, and returning 
ready for the walk. 

"Do you mind stiles?" she said rather 
shyly. "It is a great deal shorter to go 
through the fields." 
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" Mind 'em ? I love 'em," answered Mrs* 
White, 

The walk over the fields in the warm 
evening of that first of February was very 
delightful. Susan and Mrs. White gathered 
bouquets of ivy and what scanty foliage 
they could find. The sky overhead became 
gradually more and more beautiful. All the 
world was bathed in a gleam of golden 
light. 

The little party sat down for a few 
moments to rest and enjoy the beauty of the 
scene. Susan took off her hat, laid it on the 
grass beside her, and began to make her ivy 
into a wreath. It was one of those singularly 
lovely winter evenings which are warm and 
soft as spring. 

"I suspect it is more easy to be good in 
the country than in town," she said rather 
gently, leaning back against the bank. 

" There is the old saying, Sue," said her 
mother — "*God made the country, man 
made the town;' and I think it is true, 
honey." 

" I don't believe it ! " cried Amelia, " Country 
life vrould not suit me. I like to be in the 
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full swing of everything. And mankind was 
the last and best of Grod's created things, and 
it's amongst them that I like to live rather 
than among senseless trees and flowers.'' 

" But the question was, where one would 
be most good," said Mrs. White. " And oh, 
when I think of the petty jealousies, and the 
straining after fashions, and the worry of the 
business, and constant thought for making 
money and having a greater show for it than 
your neighbours, and one taking another's 
character away ; oh ! but it all seems a 
weary, senseless trouble, and I long for the 
quiet stillness of some big field, such as this 
is, without even a wood where the birds 
might be singing, nothing but the boom of 
a bee now and then, and the tiny rustle of 
the long cool grass." 

It was very seldom that their mother 
talked like this of her own feelings, so 
seldom that the two girls looked at each 
other with astonishment. There was a 
vibration of strong emotion in Mrs. White's 
voice, and they were so used to her quiet 
commonplace mode of speech. 

In the showy life they had all been in the 
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liabit of living, it had come to be a rule 
among them to suppress any outward ex- 
pression of feeling or strong emotion. They 
did not know what to do with it, how to 
manage it ; it made them shy and uncomfort- 
able and awkward. 

But on this lovely golden-tinted evening, 
the pent-up feeling of years seemed to become 
almost insupportable to the poor mother ; 
nature would have her way. She clasped her 
little thin worn hands together as she went 
on speaking. 

"When your father came wooing me, 
ijhildren, I doubt he had no idea what a 
country maid it was he wished to take home ; 
and I did my best to please him, girls. He 
was a smart young fellow as ever lived, and 
it was hard on him to have so simple a wife. 
I thought to cure myself of all I loved ; so for 
six years I never left the streets. You were 
but little ones then, and Sophia was getting 
a great girl; and then your little brother 
was bom." 

" Mamma," they both cried instinctively, 
" we never knew that! " 

"No, no, you never knew it, and I will 
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tell you why. Trade was bad then, and 
your father was greatly in want of a little 
bit of ready money. Dear me, girls, you 
would laugh to know how little ; for White's 
was a small business then, though, in spite of 
even those bad years, your father always 
knew that a deal of money was to be made 
there. Well, he wanted a hundred pounds^ 
and, without saying a word to me, he asked 
my father to lend it to him ; and he refused. 
He was a hard man, and though he made a 
mint of money, he never parted easily. I 
knew nothing of it; but there was a bad 
quarrel between them, and when the quarrel 
was at its worst my baby was born. I had 
been seized with a pining for the country. 
It was much such weather as we had last 
summer ; the streets were all day in a choking 
cloud of white dust. My windows faced the 
south, and the sun baked in; and baby was 
a pining weakly thing. Whether it was the 
fretting or that I was weak, but I couldn't 
feed him, and the wee thing seemed to get 
lighter every day. Then I said to your 
father, ' Let me go home to the farm, just for 
a little time ; let me give him fresh milk from 
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the cow/ but he wouldn't let me go, and 
he did not tell me why, and I fretted and 
fretted* At last one day (baby was six 
weeks old then ; he was born on a Sunday, 
and it was oa a Sunday it happened) father 
wanted me to go to church with him, and 
leave the baby, which was always going on 
with its fretful crying, never, never resting. 
I had been walking up and down all night, 
but it wouldn't stop ; and father wanted me 
to go to church, but I wouldn't go. So I 
kissed him, and said, ' I couldn't sit through 
it if I went, honey, so it is of no use thinking 
of it." And I dressed Sophia up beautiful — 
you always were well dressed, though I say it 
as shouldn't — and I watched them off, with 
baby in my arms. Then I sat rocking him in 
the old rocking-chair, and singing to him, 
when I thought the baby's crying was over and 
I had got him off to sleep, and I bent down to 
look at him. There was something strange 
in his tiny face, like white wax, and in a little 
odd sound he made twice in his throat ; his 
pretty mouth was open ; and — and I did not 
know what it was, but it came on me wildly 
^ go, go as fast as I could, to get to God's 

YOL. I. 11 
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open country, to the free sweet air, to feed 
him with new milk, to lay him in the new- 
mown hay. And I could not stop. I had a 
great white shawl round the cradle, and I 
threw it round him, and laid him on my 
breast, and I started off faster and faster, for 
I thought I was racing Death. . I walked on 
and on, I crossed the fields, and at last I ran, 
and all the time I did not dare to look on 
what was in my arms ; and my whole heart's 
prayer was rising up, *0 Grod, God, 
make baby cry again ! ' I went on, and at 
last I saw the old brick house, with the sun 
on the windows, flaming like living fires. 
There were two rows of dahlias up to the 
house, and down between them father came 
in his Sunday blue coat and brass buttons, 
and he was choosing which of them should 
go in for the show, and the light on the 
windows dazzled like many suns in my eyes. 
'Father,' I said — 'father, for Heaven's sake 
get me the milking-stool. My baby is very 
ill. Let me milk Daisy, A drop of her milk 
may save the child.' ^Come in. Sue,' he 
says — ^come in, my poor child, and we'll 
have Daisy milked in a trice. It ain't the 
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boy,' lie said — * the boy as you said I should 
name ? ' Then I laid open the white shawl, 
and baby lay there like a white dead lily, 
and father gave a kind of start ; and I 
said, * What is it, father ? ' and I mind his 
answering, * Poor lamb, poor lamb ! ' and that 
was the last I knew for many and many a 
long day. And your father, he wouldn't ever 
let me speak of it ; and every one was told 
that I must never hear of my little dead one 
again, and for years he would not tell me 
where he was buried. You see, he thought it 
was no use me fretting, bless him ! He took 
great thought for me, though the silence 
went near to break my heart. When I went 
back home again to White's father pressed 
a cheque into my hand, and * Sue,' he says, 
'here's a hundred pounds for you, and I'd 
have given five times that to undo what the 
refusal did.' I didn't know till long after 
what he meant. Don't cry, Susan, honey. It 
was all so long ago, and I've got my baby 
waiting for me in Heaven now." 

Amelia never cried — tears always came to 
her with great difficulty — but she patted her 
mother's hand. 
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" Mother," said Susan, " where is the little* 

"It is in a far corner of the churchyard 
at Cranstoun — such a little tiny mound ; and 
when your father took me to see it, it was 
all covered with little white daisies, like a 
handful of white stars thrown over it. Do 
you wonder that I love the country, children ? 
But White's ain't what it used to be; and 
^t Eagle's View you have a bunch of lilacs in 
spring, and a whiflF of the mowings of the 
lawn-tennis ground to make you fancy that 
you knew all about it. Come, the sunset is 
over; we had best be moving before the 
damp comes on. Grive me a hand. Sue. I 
feel just a little shaky with talking of old 
times, and I don't get younger." 

Neither of the girls spoke ; their hearts were 
full of pity for the poor frightened mother, 
thinking that she was racing Death with the 
little cold white baby on her breast. But 
they did not speak, for they did not know 
what to say. It seemed that their little homely 
despised mother had had experiences, and 
been through heights and depths of the lights 
and shadows of life that appeared to put her 
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far above them, out of the narrow path of the 
daily life that they alone knew. Reverence 
for her was a new feeling altogether. 

But as they walked slowly on, and crossed 
another stile into the high road, the long 
habit of self-control and suppression of self 
resumed its sway, as if mind as well as body 
had crossed from the long waving grass into 
the hard commonplace dusty road. The 
pink flush died out of their mother's cheek, 
the strain passed from her tender blue eyes, 
and she put on her black kid gloves and 
smoothed out her bonnet-strings. 

*' Don't forget to give my regards to Miss 
Curtis, Sue," she said, " and tell her when- 
«€ver she comes into town of a morning and 
likes to drop in, she will be most welcome. 
I suppose our roads divide here ? You cross 
the field to St. Ives, and we go on by the 
road." 

" Yes, mamma," said Susan ; " and I must 
be quick, for I am not brave enough to walk 
:alone after dark with never a gas-lamp on 
the way. Good-bye. Come and see me again 
soon, will you ? and stay to supper with us, 
^nd let Willie drive you home. Do, now." 
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" Yes, we will," said Amelia. " And I will 
send you the paper pattern I told you of. It 
will look most stylish in a nice black alpaca." 

"Thank you," said Susan, kissing them 
both. " Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The village of St. Ives lay in rather a deep 
hollow. It consisted of one long straggling 
street, crossed by the same little river which 
ran through the wood behind the North 
Farm. The stream was clear and bright, 
and was spanned by a charming old-fashioned 
stone , bridge ; willows fringed the borders, 
and ivy grew on the grey stonework. The 
village thus divided called itself Upper and 
Lower St. Ives. The church, a very fine old 
specimen of early English architecture, stood 
in the upper village, surrounded by the 
churchyard, which had been planted with 
shrubs with great skill, golden thuyas con- 
trasting with dark yew foliage, and a glow 
of colour all over the walls in autumn from a 
splendid virginian creeper. 

All the better houses were scattered about 
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Upper St. Ives. The rectory, a square 
Greorgian house of red brick, with stone 
copings and window-frames, stood in the 
midst of a large garden, the high walls of 
which skirted the road. 

On the opposite side of the road, facing the 
big iron gates of the rectory, was a small 
house, almost embowered in trees. There 
was a square plot of grass in front of it, with 
white painted palings; and in the centre of 
the grass stood a big elm tree, which com- 
pletely shadowed it. There were ttees all 
round it, and the rustic porch was covered 
with creepers. 

There was a breathless, airless feeling of 
being hemmed in to many people when they 
found themselves within Laburnam Cottage, 
as it was called, especially in summer, when 
the dense foliage hung thick and close, 
darkening and shadowing the little parlour ; 
but Miss Curtis loved it as it was, and 
would not have cut the foliage for the 
world. The boughs were all bare now, as 
Susannah unlatched the white gate and went 
up to the door. 

She rang the little weak tinkling bell, but 
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found herself obliged to call up all her stock 
of patience, as it produced no response. 

She rang twice again, with the same result ; 
and at last was about to turn away dis- 
comforted, when it occurred to her to try 
and go in, so as at all events to leave her 
present on the parlour-table. She found the 
door unfastened, and entered a small dark 
hall, feeling very timid, and as if she were 
making an unpardonable intrusion. 

It was not the first visit that Susan had 
paid her sister-in-law, she and Willie had 
•returned the wedding visit in state, dressed 
•in their best, and had ceremoniously drunk 
a glass of wine with her ; but this was alto- 
•gether different. 

Susan knew that the parlour lay on the 
right-hand side of the haU, and that on the 
left was a room which Miss Curtis called her 
work-room, where she generally sat, except 
on state occasions. Believing that she was 
.out of doors, Susan thought she would 
.venture into this room and leave a little 
pencil note to explain. She timidly pushed 
open this door and went in. The room she 
>entered was so dark that for a moment, 
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before her eyes got accustomed to the gloom, 
she could see notliing. There was a dark* 
red bKnd drawn down in front of the window, 
on which the boughs of the great elm out- 
side threw a black straggling shadow, which 
had some resemblance to the bones of a 
skeleton. Then Susan's eyes turned with 
a kind of fascination to the stiff, high-backed 
chair with curved ears to it, in which Miss 
Curtis always sat; and she gave a start,, 
ahnost a scream of astonishment. 

Quite upright, with her long white face 
in strong relief against the dead black* 
ness of the horsehair chair, sat her sister- 
in-law, her grey stony eyes wide open, 
though they had such a strange unseeing 
look in them that Susan's heart beat fast. 
The two white bony hands were grasping, 
one on each arm of the chair, and she was^ 
making an odd grating noise by slowly 
grinding her teeth together. 

Susan stood still, looking at her, almost 
spell-bound by the terror that she felt ; then,, 
seeing that evidently Miss Curtis neither 
heard nor saw the smallest movement on 
her part, the idea struck her that she must 
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be asleep, and she thought she would 
creep away without awakening into life the 
stony rigid figure that seemed so awful to 
her. 

With this idea, she turned to regain the 
door, but in doing so she trod on a creaking 
board in the floor, and the little sound did 
what her other movements had failed to do. 
She heard a rustle from the armchair, and, 
turning back, saw that her sister-in-law had 
risen to her feet. 

It was a strange sort of awakening. Susan 
gave a little shudder as she looked and saw, 
not the bodily awakening and uplifting of 
closed eyelids, but the slow return of con- 
scious life into the unmoving eyes, the un- 
.seeing stony look slowly gaining the light of 
intelligence. 

The awakened sleeper turned towards her, 
and said, " Susan Curtis, is it you ? " 

" Yes, it is I, Hepzibah," answered Susan, 
advancing timidly and holding out her hand. 
" I am afraid I have disturbed you.'^ 

«I_was asleep," said Hepzibah, qmcHy, 
suspiciously even, as if Susan would dispute 
the &ct. ^^But," she added in a kind of 
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wailing way, "I was dreaming, and these 
dreams trouble me. Do you ever dream ? " 

"Sometimes," said Susan. "I suppose 
every one dreams at times, and I have read 
in a book that all the whole length of one's 
dream is compressed into the two minutes 
before waking." 

** It can't be — it can't be," said Miss Curtis, 
shaking her head. " Do you think hours of 
terror and anguish can be so concentred? 
Sit down, Susan. Let me tell you of my 
dream." 

"Not if it is a very terrible one," said 
Susan, trembling. " I am not brave, and it 
is far to walk home alone." 

" But you ought to know," said her sister- 
in-law almost fiercely. "Dreams do not 
always come for nought ; they come to warn, 
to make us prepare for the storing up into 
the granaries for the future. Sit down, girl, 
sit down." 

Susan sat down. She clasped her hands 
nervously under her chin, leaning her elbows 
on the table between her and her sister-in- 
law, and she looked at the grey face. 

A cloud had come over the sky, the shades 
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of evening were closing in, the room was 
getting darker, the shadow of the elm boughs 
on the crimson blind grew broader and less 
distinct, a kind of grotesque blurred outline. 

For perhaps a moment— it seemed like an 
hour to Susan, though one could scarcely 
have counted sixty seconds — Hepzibah did 
not speak ; then she began. 

" Susan," she said, " I think that the 
worst of the plagues of Egypt was the horror 
of great darkness. Did you ever see a horror 
of great darkness ? A darkness that can be 
felt; a darkness binding you round tightly, 
as it is described in the wisdom of Solomon^ 

* For they were all bound with one chain of 
darkness.' There is nothing like it, child. 
All the value of the bodily senses is taken 
away ; horrible visions become apparent to 
you, but not to the eye of flesh, only to the 
consciousness of the spirit ; for it is written^ 

* Being much terrified, they thought the 
thing which they saw to be worse than the 
sight they saw not.' And the horror of great 
darkness is full of terrors and awful sounds. 
Listen, child. Do you know the words? 

* Whether it were a whistling wind, or a 
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melodious noise of birds among the spreading 
branches, or a pleasing fall of water running 
violently, or a terrible sound of stones cast 
down, or a running that could not be seen of 
skipping beasts, or a roaring voice of most 
savage wild beasts, or a rebounding echo 
from the hollow mountains — ^these things 
made them to swoon for fear.' All these 
were centred in that awful hour." 

It is getting late, Hepzibah," said Susan. 

Let me go. I have far to walk to get 
home." 

" Hush, do not interrupt me ! I am coming 
to the warning, the vision that is sent in 
dreams to teach us to be ready for the evil 
that is to come. I was standing in the bonds 
of that great darkness, and its terror stiffened 
my limbs that I could not fly, and lay hot 
and close and stifling about my heart; and 
then I became aware of a river that lay before 
me, of a mighty rushing stream, black and 
powerftil, and I knew that it was the dark 
river that must for ever flow, between time 
and eternity, and that its name was Death. 
Then slowly one by one came up out of the 
river mighty shadows, following each other. 
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I could feel, rather than see, haggard eyes 
glaring with famine-stricken eagerness, and 
gaunt fleshless ribs, and skeleton forms of 
gigantic size ; and as I counted, I knew them 
for the seven lean kine of Egypt, and 
their horns stood out in the darkness, and 
the awful look of famine in their faces. They 
passed by lowing with the miserable wist- 
ful lowing of suffering creatures. A cold 
terror seemed to hold me fast, a chill wind 
to blow on me from the rushing waters of 
the dark river. Do you remember the 
words ? " And Hepzibah bent forward, 
and repeated in a strange toneless voice, 
** * Over them only was spread an heavy 
night, an image of that darkness which 
should afterwards receive them: but yet 
were they unto themselves more » grievous 
than the darkness.' I found I could move 
my arms, and I stretched them out and caught 
hold of something, and drew it towards me, 
and knew it to be a living human hand ; and 
I found that passing me, in front, going on 
before me, was Willie." 

" No, no ! " cried Susan, her cheeks blanch- 
ing like snow. " But it is only a dream." 
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" In my dream he was going on, on, on 
to the dark river, and though I held him fast 
and clung with my arms about his knees, 
I could not stay him. Heaven ! I could 
not stay him! Then, child, you awakened 
me. 

" It was horrible ! " cried Susan, shuddering. 

"Yes," she answered, with a deep-drawn 
breath. "But it is over now, and what is 
past is past ; but I wish that Willie had not 
gone down like that towards the river of 
Death." 

" Do not think of it any more, Hepzibah," 
said Susan, rising from the fixed attitude in 
which she had been listening. She went 
up to her sister-in-law, and knelt down beside 
her, and put two gentle hands on her 
shoulders. " Put it out of your head, dear," 
she said. 

The strained look began to soften round 
the harsh features of Miss Curtis, the lines 
relaxed, the tension of the mouth which 
piade the face look like pale yellow wax gave 
way, the lips quivered, and large tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

"Yon are kind to me, Susan," she said 
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slowly. " And I have judged you harshly, 
my dear — I have judged you harshly. Will 
you give me a kiss ? " 

" Most willingly/' answered Susan, putting 
up her fresh rosy lips. " I want you to 
love me for Willie's sake. And now shake 
off this terrible dream. Let me get you a 
glass of wine, or a cup of tea, or something 
that will do you good ; but first, may I pull 
up the blind ? " 

"Just as you like — do just as you like," 
said the pale woman, her voice feeble in 
tone. 

Susan drew up the blind ; the grey twilight 
was gathering so darkly that she said quickly, 
"It is growing very dark, and I am afraid 
of going home alone in the dark. May I 
bring you anything at once, Hepzibah, and 
then start ? " 

" Call Nancy," she said. " You shall give 
me a cup of tea, and then I will walk back 
with you." 

" No, no," said Susan ; " you are far too 

tired after what you have been going through ; 

indeed, you must not." 

Susan called the maid, who had just come 
yoL. I. 12 
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in and was taking off her bonnet in the 
kitchen, and in a few moments they were 
supplied with tea. 

Susan drank hers quickly and scalding 
hot; she was so anxious to be gone, for it 
was nearly dark by this time, and the tall 
eight-day clock in the hall had just struck 
half-past six. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Indeed, you must not come with me," said 
Susan, as she saw her sister-in-law putting 
on her bonnet, with hands still* uncertain and 
tremulous. 

" Yes, my dear, I will see you home," said 
Miss Curtis. "The fresh air will do me a 
world of good ; and I am a little shaken, I 
will not deny that; but I always am when 
I have my bad dreams." 

" Do you often have them ? " said Susan, 
taking the silver shawl brooch from her sister- 
in-law's hand, and fastening it for her. 

" No, not often ; but sometimes I am subject 
to them. If I have been thinking or dwelling 
much on any subject, after a time it shapes 
itself into some horrible kind of nightmare 
vision, such as I had to-day, and sometimes 
it is long before I can shake off the im- 
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pression. I think the walk will help me. 
Come, my dear." 

Miss Curtis rang for Nancy, to tell her that 
she was going out ; and they left the house 

together. 

"I hope you like Laburnam Cottage, 
Susannah?" she said, with a little pride, as 
she held open the white gate for her sister- 
in-law to pass through. 

" It is a sweet-looking place," said Susan, 
feeling, nevertheless, that she would like it 
much better without so niany trees. 

" Yes. Some might think it gloomy with 
so much foliage about it, but that's not my 
way of thinking. I think privacy is genteel, 
and now that I have means of my own, and 
am living on them in a genteel way, I 
like everything about me to be as correct as 
possible* None but gentry live in Upper 
St. Ives." 

Susan was still under the influence of the 
strange scene she had been through, and she 
could not thus lightly bring back her mind 
to the little trivial topics of every-day life. 
She walked on silently. 

When they reached the stile where the 
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•field path began, which was the nearest way 
home to the North Farm, she stopped. 
^' Don't come any further, Hepzibah," she 
«aid, " if you are tired — not but what it is a 
great pleasure to have your company," she 
added hastily. 

" I will come a bit further," she answered 
rather mournfully. " I have judged you 
harshly, my dear, and I'd like to make Up 
to you ever so little. I don't think your 
being a fine lady would really stand in the 
-way of your being a good wife to Willie." 

'^No, that it would not," said Susan, 
warmly. " I do like things nice and elegant, 
but I can do without them as well as any 
one when it is necessary. But," she added 
anxiously, "you seem as if you feared the 
future overmuch. I am not afraid of bad 
times." 

"You don't know what they are," said 
Miss Curtis ; and something in the little dark 
figure and waxen face beside her made Susan 
shudder, as though some bird of ill-omen had 
crossed her path. 

" You don't know what bad times are, and 
you know nothing of Will yet." 
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" Not know my own Willie ? " cried Susau^ 
indignantly. 

" Not yet. 1 1 that have brought him up 
since his dying mother put him, a three- 
weeks' babe, into my arms, and bade me do 
my duty by him — ^I ought to know him better 
than you do, little as you may think it. 
Willie is one who can never stand failure or 
disappointment. He is a famous one to work 
when hope is in him, and he is very ambitioua 
and clever, and all the world lies before him 
in his own mind's eye with infinite possibili- 
ties; but disappointment and feilure are to 
him as the bird-lime when it touches the 
wings of the bird, and when he goes down, 
it is like a stone, and to the bottom." 

"Why do you talk of such things," cried 
Susan, the tears in her eyes, and a suppressed 
sob in her throat, "when everything before 
us is so bright and new and full of promise ? 
I doubt whether failure can come to so clever 
a man as Willie. Why, you say it to fiighten 
me ; and though you cannot like me, I know, 
Hepzibah, I wish you would try hard to put 
up with me, if only for Willie's sake." 

"I do like you, Susan," said Miss Curtis^ 
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earnestly, " and if I speak to you like this, 
it is all for your own good, to warn you not 
to expect too much, but to be prepared for 
grievous troubles." 

" I do not like it," cried Susan, passionately. 
" Grod is good, and it is a very happy joyous 
world, and my Willie will do well, and I will 
hear no more croaking." 

Miss Curtis walked on without speaking. 
Her eyes rested on the girl beside her, with 
her uplifted face flushed, and eyes sparkling 
with unshed tears, and quivering lips fresh 
and rosy as a child's; and though she said 
nothing, she gave a long and dreary sigh. 

They were skirting a little wood, walking 
beneath a high whitethorn hedge; on their 
right stretched away a wide field. There 
was a sad sough of faint winds in the branches 
overhead, and the boughs creaked against 
each other. The narrow beaten path was 
very dark indeed just here. The stillness of 
the place and her companion's long sigh, all 
suddenly awakened a kind of nervous terror 
in Susan Curtis. 

"Oh, may I hold your arm?" she said, 
tremblingly. " I am not used to be out so late, 
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except where there are gas-lit shops and 
lamps all down the streets. Do not think 
me a great coward ; '* and she forced a little 
frightened laugh. 

" It is not wonderftd," said Hepzibah, draw- 
ing her hand through her arm. "There is 
always something strange and awesome in 
being alone with Nature. There are strange 
sounds, too, in the air that one cannot always 
understand." 

"The singing of birds and the chirp of 
grasshoppers," said Susan; "is that what 
you mean ? " 

" More than that," said Hepzibah. " Would 
you like to stand quite still and listen, hold- 
ing my arm for safety, for, foolish child, 
there is nothing to fear ? " 

" No, I know. Yes, I should like to listen," 
said Susan, with a kind of thrill of curiosity. 
She felt more safe now, with the warm human 
contact with her sister-in-law. 

They stood quite still. The wind was 
sweeping through the boughs; far away at 
the other end of the field came a whirr of 
wings, a cry of cawing rooks, which rose and 
died away. 
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^* Hush, do not move ! " said Hepzibah. 

Then there came a strange sound, well 
known to solitary pedestrians in the dark 
twilight in the country, which was full 
of terror to the town-bred girl, a sound all 
through the wood and fields as of galloping 
of herds and herds of unseen, beasts. 

Susan gave a little cry. " What is it, 
Hepzibah ? Oh, let us go on ! " 

** I don't know what it is, or from whence 
it comes,** said her sister-in-law thoughtfully. 
" And I never read but one description of it, 
though I have heard it scores of times, and 
that description is what I spoke to you to-day, 
^ a running that could not be seen of skipping 
beasts,' a part of the great horror of the 
darkness that can be felt." 

"Oh, dear, dear Hepzibah," cried Susan, 
^^ come on, and do not frighten me so ! I 
will nev.er, never come out like this again! 
Please, dear. Hepzibah, come quicker." 

Susan drew her on with all her strength. 
She was actually sobbing with fear now. 

"Poor little soul!" said Miss Curtis, "I am 
fiorry to have upset you like this. See, don't 
be frightened ! I will take care of you." 
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They came out of the shadow of the wood 
into the open fields, and Susan's hand relaxed 
its terrified grasp on her sister-in-law's arm, 
and she became calmer. 

"It is terribly lonely in the country,. 
Hepzibah/' she said. " I think it makes one 
fancy things a good deal. I never have been 
accustomed to being so much alone ; it is, 
perhaps, that that made me so foolish as I 
was just now." 

"I suppose Will will not get home till 
late to-night, if he has gone to Northallerton 
market?" 

" He said nine o'clock. But oh, Hepzibah, 
don't you see — there ? at the stile. He has got 
back early, and is coming to meet us." 

" Eun on, child ; don't stop for my sake," 
said Hepzibah, kindly; for she felt all the 
young blood in Susan's hand tingling to be 
off at full speed to meet her husband. 

Susan waited for no further leave, but 
sprang forward. She met Willie at the stile, 
and he swung his long legs over it, and sat 
there with Susan leaning against him, and 
one strong arm round her until Hepzibah 
came up with them. 
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" How are you, sister ? " he said, greeting 
her with a kind of respect that was always 
apparent in his manner, to the sister who 
had taken the place of a mother to him. " I 
am glad to see you, and now you have come 
so far, you must come in and have a bit of 
supper with us — must not she, my Sue?" 

" You will give me that pleasure, Hepzibah, 
won't you?" said Susan, earnestly. "You 
can't think how I should like it if you would 
drop in sometimes." 

" I'll come and welcome," said Miss Curtis. 

Her brother gave her his arm, and they 
went on to the farm. Willie was in good 
spirits. He had bought a small herd of young 
stock at a low price. 

" I shall make at least five pounds ahead," 
he said, "and they will cost me little or 
nothing to keep. It was a piece of good luck 
altogether. Folks said I should not have 
had a chance if Mr. Higgins had been there ; 
but he was out of the way to-day, and the 
coast clear for me." 

Hepzibah was carried away by her brother's 
high spirits. She became cheerful herself, and 
while Susan busied herself with house-wifely 
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<5ares, she sat with Willie, and entered into 
his schemes with a sympathy she had entirely 
withheld from him ever since she had first 
been told by him of his intended marriage 
and start at the North Farm. 

" I hope you will take to Susannah," said 
Willie, before his wife came in again. "I 
know she is not quite your sort, Hepzibah, 
but I should like you to make the best of us." 

" I am not above owning myself in fault, 
Will," said Miss Curtis. " I doubt I was not 
so kind to her, I should say to you both, as 
I might have been; for she is a winsome, 
pretty young woman, and, I think, a real 
good one." 

His eyes sparkled with pleasure. "That 
is all I wanted," he said. " I can never be a 
happier man than I am to-night." 

" Don't say that. Will," cried his sister, her 
face once more turning to that waxy yellow 
pallor. "They say when the hill-top is 
reached, the descent must begin. Those are 
words of ill omen." 

" Who cares for ill omen to-night ? " said 
Willie, brightly. " Now, none of your gloomy 
old sayings, my dear. The Bible itself says, 
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* SuflScient unto the day is the evil thereof/ 
and I am sure that if it had been otherwise- 
all the dickey-birds would have croaked like 
ravens, but as it is, the odds are in favour of 
good luck." 

Miss Curtis rose up to help as Susan came 
in, followed by the tidy servant-girl carrying 
supper. 

Susan wore a pretty scarlet lawn-tennis 
apron, and her sister-in-law, seeing it, gave a 
little shake of the head. The presence of her 
husband gave Susan confidence. She put her 
hands on her sister-in-law's lap. 

" It washes, and washes like a duster," she 
cried ; " and if you look so grave, I'll make 
you one with my own fingers of the very 
prettiest chintz in papa's shop, and you will 
be obliged to wear it." 

Miss Curtis smiled a little. It was quite 
new to her for any one to speak to her in 
such a way, and people were far too much 
afraid of her grim gravity to venture upon 
such a liberty. The smile encouraged Susan, 
and through the rest of the time that her 
sister-in-law spent with them, she petted her 
and laughed and played a little with her in 
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a fashion that that morning she would never 
have believed possible. 

When she was going home, Susan came 
out into the porch to see them start, for 
Willie was to accompany her part of the 
way ; and then, stooping her tall young 
figure 'down, she kissed Hepzibah, and said 
a little plaintively, " If you could make up 
your mind to take to me, sister Hepzibah, 
and would come over sometimes, it would be 
more than kind of you. You don't know how 
often I stand in need of a bit of advice." 

" God bless you, child," said Miss Curtis. 
" You are a good girl." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

•** Back again already ! " said Lord Cranstoun, 
handing a letter that had just arrived hy 
evening post to his wife. "Jane will he 
here to-morrow, hy the 5.20 train." 

" I must send the brougham to meet her," 
said Lady Cranstoun, quietly. "I shall he 
very glad to see her, especially as she comes 
straight from Nellie, and can tell us exactly 
how the children are getting on. It is more 
satisfactory than mere letters can ever be. 
Did you send to meet Carlton ? " 

"Yes; he will be here at 7.50. I sent 
the dog-cart. It is so cold that I almost 
wish I had sent the brougham." 

It was winter now, and all the little world 
of Cranstoun was intent upon hunting. 

"Lily is very late to-day," said Lady 
Cranstoun, a little plaintively. 
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" The hounds went away a long way off. 
She may have had twelve or fourteen miles 
to ride home," said Lord Cranstoun. 

"I don't so much mind as she has Jack 
with her." 

" But Jack is not with her," said Gwendoy 
looking up from the silk embroidery over 
which she was bending with so much care. 

"Not with her?" cried Lord Cranstoun,' 
quickly. " You don't mean to say that she 
is alone ? " 

"Alice Stafford was at the meet," said 
Gwendo. " Lily would have come back when 
she got a message from Garda that Jack 
could not come, but that Stafford woman 
laughed her out of it." 

"I told Lily distinctly that she was not 
to hunt when Jack was not there," said Lady 
Cranstoun. 

" I shall have something to say to Miss Lily 
on the subject," said Lord Cranstoun. "I 
particularly dislike Stafford and all his set, 
and his pretty fast wife is not at all the 
friend Lily ought to have." 

" Lily won't listen to a word I say," mur- 
mured Gwendo, complainingly. "I can do 
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nothing with her now. She thinks of nothing 
but hunting." 

" Poor child ! " said Lady Cranstoun, softly. 
" But she must do as she is told, I must tell 
her so. This love of hunting has come on 
since Garda's marriage. My poor Lily does 
so miss their rides together." 

" I am sure I would willingly ride with 
her," said Grwendo, " only " 

" I am afraid riding with you would hardly 
suit Lily, Gwen," said Lord Cranstoun, with 
an affectionate little pat. " It is dull to go 
slowly along the hard high-road instead of 
across country, * thoro' bush, thoro' briar,' etc." 

"It is not my fault," said Gwendoline, 
querulously. " I don't think I should ever 
have been so frightened if Lily and Garda 
had not terrified me out of my wits with 
their wild way of riding, and the awful 
jumps they made." 

" Poor Gwen ! " said Lord Cranstoun ; " it 
was hard upon you. It is a good thing that 
Carlton is coming ; then he can ride with Lily 
sometimes." 

" Yes ; but she is very late to-day. I wish 
she would come in. I am afraid Carlton 
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won't like the hunting, and he and Lily will 
quarrel horribly over it. The fact is," said 
Gwendoline, working herself up into a 
forcible appreciation of her wrongs, " every- 
body pities Lily because Grarda is gone, and 
nobody pities me, though I never have any 
peace now. In former days, Lily and Grarda 
were always together ; and now I feel as if I 
was always hopelessly trailing after Lily, and 
never able to sit down in peace to any of my 
own occupations." 

" There she is ! " cried Lady Cranstoun, as 
the door opened, and Lily, bespattered with 
mud from head to foot, came in. Her face 
was brilliant, her eyes sparkling, her pretty 
fair hair unfastened and blowing about her 
shoulders. 

" Oh, mamma," she said, " I am not fit to 
come in, I am so muddy; but I have so 
much to tell you, and I thought you would 
like to know that I was all right, as I am so 
late." 

"I am not pleased with you, Lily," said 
Lord Cranstoun. "You ought not to have 
gone out without Jack, and I will not have 
you disobey your mother." 
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" Oh, papa ! " began Lily ; but she was very 
tired and a good deal over-excited, and the 
unusual reproof from him was more than she 
could bear. Lily dropped the muddy lengths 
of her riding-habit on the ground, and 
covered her face with her hands, and the 
large tears began to force themselves through 
the fingers of her gloves. 

" I see you are sorry, my little girl," said 
her father, who could not bear to see her 
distress, " so I won't say any more about it ; 
l)ut you must not do it again, or I shall have 
io stop the riding to hounds altogether." 

Lily felt that she could not answer veithout 
bursting into tears, so she only held up her 
face to be kissed and forgiven. 

" Go now, my darling," said Lady Cran- 
stoun, " and change your things quickly." 

Lily ran upstairs. She had adventures to 
tell, but she must recover her power of speak- 
ing first. 

" I think something must have happened," 
said Gwendoline, tranquilly ; " Lily looked so 
odd. I feel sure that something unusual 
must have happened." 

She received no answer. Lady Cranstoun 
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was thinking how much she still missed 
G-arda. Garda would have gone u^ with her 
sister, and helped her to change her dress, 
and coaxed and comforted her ; while Grwen- 
doline was calmly winding oflF new shades of 
silk on those everlasting winders, from the 
back of that chair with the low fat back, that 
every one used for stretching skeins upon. 

Lord Cranstoun had cares of his own that 
occupied and worried him, even though he 
was reading the Times. He looked up 
brightly when Lily came in, throwing off all 
preoccupation. " Well, darling," he said, 
holding out his hand, " come and tell us 
all your adventures." 

Then Lily knew that she was forgiven, 
and got on to his lap most comfortably. " It 
has been a dreadful day," she said. You 
heard about the accident, papa ? " 

" Accident ? No, not a word." 

All sat upright anxiously. 

"Poor Mr. Curtis — William Curtis, you 
know — ^had a fall, and I am afraid he is a 
good deal hurt." 

" Oh dear ! " cried Lady Cranstoun ; *' not 
seriously, I trust ? " 
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" His leg is broken. I am afraid Dr. 
Forbes thinks it is a bad fracture — compound 
fracture he calls it. I never saw such a 
plucky fellow ! " she cried enthusiastically. 

" My dear, did you see it ? " 

" I could not help it," Lily answered, hang- 
ing her head, afraid that all this would seem 
a very bad result of her disobedience. 

"Tell me all about it," said Lord Cran- 
«toun. 

" He was riding a splendid horse — a horse. 
Jack told me, worth ever so much ; so I don't 
know how it happened. Mayfly had been 
pulling tremendously — he was very trouble- 
some all day; but, as it happened, I could 
not keep with Alice Stafford, who was riding 
an animal like a cart-horse. There were a 
great many of us all together. You know 
the hedge from the big field at Wadenham 
Rise, that leads into a lane off the high- 
road ? " 

" Yes, yes ; go on." 

" Well, every one was crossing that hedge, 
and Mayfly was so cross that I kept him back 
to the last ; and then I saw Mr. Curtis hang- 
ing back also, and he asked me very kindly 
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whether I thought I could manage, for if not 
there was a gate up at the top of the field. 
But before I could answer, Mayfly made a bolt 
and cleared the hedge, so suddenly that I 
nearly lost my seat, and I did lose my hat. 
But there was no time to think of that, for 
Mr. Curtis immediately leapt the hedge, and 
his horse came down with an awful crash. 
It was horrible ! horrible ! " she cried, trem- 
bling and turning very pale. "The horse 
turned right over, and then he scrambled up, 
and I saw the poor fellow lying there in the 
road. Of course I jumped off Mayfly, and I 
went to him. He did not move, and I 
thought he was dead. At that moment I saw 
Alice Stafford cross the lane, a long way off, 
by the gate, and I cried out as loud as I 
could ; but she only shouted back, * A la 
guerre comme a la guerre,' and rode on. I 
suppose she did not see any one on the 
ground but only myself, quite unhurt but 
imhorsed." 

" Just like that woman ! " cried Lord 
Cranstoun, indignantly. 

"There was a little stream not far off, 
and I wetted my handkerchief in water, and 
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bathed his face and lips ; and presently he 
opened his eyes, and groaned. I asked if he 
was much hurt ; and then he tried to sit 

« 

up, and said, * Oh, Miss Loughton, I am so 
ashamed that you should have all this trouble ! * 
But he sank back, and when I asked where 
he was hurt, he answered, ^My leg is 
broken badly ; ' and he fainted again. Some 
stragglers were now coming up, and saw 
what had happened, and my troubles were 
over. I made some men go to the nearest 
house for a mattress, and they brought down 
a shutter. And then Dr. Forbes came. So I 
managed to scramble on to Mayfly again — he 
was waiting all the time, the dear little 
beastie, nibbling at the grass — and rode off 
as fast as I could to get his wife prepared ; 
for I thought she would be frightened out of 
her senses, if she saw him brought home on 
a shutter." 

" Well done, Lily ! " said her father ; and 
Lady Cranstoun added, "I am so glad you 
did that, my child ! " 

" I was- very glad I went. What a hand- 
some woman she is, mamma ! Garda had 
said she was handsome, but I was not pre- 
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pared for anything so charming. We had 
to work hard ; but we had plenty of time, 
for I had ridden fast, and there were four 
of us, the servant, the dairy woman, Mrs. 
Curtis, and myself. And we got a bed down 
into the parlour for him, and made a fire. I 
thought I should have died when it began to 
smoke, but it was all right, only the register 
down. And then we put on hot water to 
boil, and waited. I thought they nevei* 
would come ; but when I saw them coming 
at last, the little procession of men carrying 
the poor fellow, oh, mamma, it was so sad ! 
He looked quite still and stiff and motionless. 
Then I was glad I had gone on. Poor Mrs. 
Curtis had seemed so anxious and busy 
getting everything ready, never standing 
still for a moment to think, that I did not 
think how bad it would be. She became 
as white as a sheet, and gave a little cry, 
and ran up to them, and said, "Willie, my 
Willie ! " And her voice roused him from 
the stupor into which he had fallen, and he 
looked up and put out one hand; and she 
caught it and kissed it so, and somehow it 
made one think that, after all, there is more 
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in being husband and wife than one might 
think." 

Lily was carried away by the excitement 
of her words, or she would never have so 
uttered her thoughts aloud. 

Lady Cranstoun gave a little sigh, the 
lihought flashing into her mind that perhaps 
the scene she had been through might strike 
some of the inner chords of her little 
daughter's nature, and make it vibrate with 
^ fuller, more perfect tone than it had ever 
given out before. 

"Poor things — poor things!" said Lord 
Cranstoun. "And I suppose you did not 
x3ome away, Lily, till you heard the extent of 
the injuries he had received ? " 

" No ; but it made me so late, and L was 
afraid that mamma would be anxious about 
me. He would not have been hurt if the 
horse had not rolled over. Dr. Forbes said 
the leg was very badly broken, but that the 
'bruises elsewhere were of no great conse- 
quence." 

" Well, it is most unfortunate," said Lord 
Cranstoun. "Just as the busy spring-time 
is approaching, and a young fellow like that, 
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who ought to be looking sharply after every- 
thing, if he is to get on at all. Was the 
horse hurt ? " 

** No, they said not, papa," answered Lily,, 
leaning back comfortably against her father, 
very tired and aching from all the exertion 
she had gone through. She did not give 
them any idea, from her simple narrative, of 
the part she had really taken in it all, of how 
practical and sensible she had shown herself, 
how tender to poor Susan, how helpfiil to 
the young farmer. Dr. Forbes spoke of it 
afterwards with an enthusiasm he did not 
often show. 

" There is the dressing-bell," said Lady 
Cranstoun. " I am glad you dressed at once, 
Lily. Here, lie down on the sofa, and curl 
up comfily, and you shall have " Cranford " to 
read, and have a nice little rest, my darling. 
You have been most useful and helpful, and 
I am so glad that you were able to be so." 

**I will send over to-morrow, early, to 
ask how Curtis is," said Lord Cranstoun. 
"There, Lily, you look quite snug. Good- 
bye, my good little useful woman." 

Lily lay on the sofa, feeling a most agree- 
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able sensation of well-being. Her fether and 
mother's words of approval went quite into 
her heart with nnwonted warmth, and stirred 
it to its depth* She b^an to read, but after 
turning over a couple of pag^es, threur down 
the book, and clasped her hands above her 
head. She saw before her the look she had 
seen pass between Willie and Susan, and it 
haunted her. She had seen loving looks 
between her sisters and their husbands, but 
had looked upon them as mere love-making, 
for which she had a childish feeling of both 
dislike and impatience; but this was different. 
A glimmering of understanding was flashing 
into her mind, a sort of sudden comprehension 
of what that trust and whole love might 
mean, and it was like something altogether 
new to her, an interpretation of many 
things which had always hitherto seemed 
tiresome or even ridiculous to her in others. 
Lily shrank from it as Undine shrank from 
the dawning of her new soul; she was not 
prepared to find a deeper, more solemn mean- 
ing in all the world. It was distasteful to 
her to part with childish irresponsibility ; but, 
for the moment, she did not drive it away. 
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The events of the day had left a certain 
solemnity and gratitude for God's mercies, 
which was attuned to these new ideas. 

There was a bustle, a clattering, a sound 
of rushing footsteps, and before Lily had 
iime to jump to her feet, Lord Carlton had 
come in, eager, joyous, yet with anxious 
wondering as to what welcome he would 
receive. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Lily stood before him with both her hands 
put out ; but as Carlton seized them and held 
them tightly in his, he looked into her face 
wondering, hardly oinderstanding that this 
could indeed be Lily. 

There was a soft sweetness about her 
which he had never seen before, an appealing 
look in the lovely blue eyes, a kind of move- 
ment half-timid, half-gentle, as she turned 
rather away, the rosy colour rising into her 
face. 

What did it mean ? If Carlton could have 
read her thoughts, he would have seen how, 
when she saw his wistful eyes trying to read 
her face, the look had betrayed all she feared 
to know. She could never again be an 
irresponsible child, she saw and understood. 
Love was no silly nonsense. Her cousin was 
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ennobled by it ; it was great, it was holy, and 
she understood it only now because she 

herself But there was only a second for 

reflection. 

"Lily, Lily," he was saying, "oh, forgive 
me if I offend you, darling, but let me tell 
you how I love you. You look so sweet; you 
make me tell you. Don't change again ; 
don't say it is all a dream." 

Lily could not answer ; she could only hide 
her 'face on his shoulder, and for the moment, 
while he held her in his arms and poured 
out all the passionate love of his heart, 
hitherto so pent in, so thwarted and 
suppressed, it seemed to him that Heaven 
had begun on earth, and that the old restless 
time had passed away for ever. 

"Lily, I can't believe it; it seems impossible! 
Do speak to me ; tell me that I am not 
dreaming, that I shall not awake and find 
you again my hopeless will-o'-the wisp. Tell 
me, Lily;" and he held her tighter, feeling as 
if it would be so, that to-morrow she would 
be as wild and unattainable as ever. 

Then a thought came into Lily's mind. He 
must not take her for more than she was worth. 
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" Carl," she said, lifting her sweet blushing 
face from his shoulder, and speaking slowly, 
^*if you take me for better and for worse, 
you ought to know that it will be all for 
worse, for I am not nice at all " 

But her sentence was not finished ; he had 
heard enough and seen enough to know that 
she had given her heart into his keeping now 
and altogether, whatever the future might 
bring forth. It was no dream. 

The gong sounded. Lord Cranstoun came 
down first. Carlton and Lily were both 
standing before the fire, and his eyes glanced 
questioningly from one to another; but the 
question on his lips was never asked, for 
Lily fled away upstairs, and he turned a 
little sadly to his nephew. 

" Will you give her to me, Uncle Val ? '' he 
said. " Indeed, I will take care of her." 

" Give her to you ? — that child ! Do you 
know what you are about ? She is so very 
young.'' 

" I will try to be worthy of her," he said 
earnestly. "I always thought through all 
our chaff that there was a great depth and 
reality in Lily's nature, but I know it now." 
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"And has she accepted you?" said his 
uncle incredulously, having still ringing in 
his ears the memory of Lily's little mocking 
speeches about love aflfairs, and such follies as 
she was wont to call them. " Are you sure 
that she is in earnest ? " 

"I never saw her in earnest before," he 
answered. "I only dreamt, I did not knaw 
that it was in her, or that I ever could be so 
happy." 

Lord Cranstoun held out his hand, and 
while Carlton grasped it eagerly, a thousand 
misgivings crossed his mind, but he could 
not put them into words to quench the 
bright light of happiness in his nephew's 
blue eyes. 

"So it is to be, Carl," he said, smiling. 
" Well, my boy, there is nobody in the world 
in whom I should feel more confidence. But 
don't forget that if I give you my Lily, that 
she must be very patiently, very tenderly 
dealt with. She is a wayward, wilful little 
thing, and must be ridden on the snaffle ; for 
at the first touch of the curb she would be 
off at a tangent." 

He spoke lightly, for his heart was full. 
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Perhaps, of all his daughters, Lily was the 
one that had the warmest corner of his heart, 
for she could coax him to do anything she 
liked, though he was not blind to her faults, 
and they often caused him some anxiety. 
Lady Cranstoun came in with Grwendoline 
and Lily, and they went in to dinner. 

Carlton had to rush upstairs to dress, and 
dinner was half over before he reached the 
dining-room. 

After it was over, he went up to his aunt, 
in the coaxing way he often had with her, 
and sat down on a stool at her feet. Lord 
Cranstoun called away the two girls to sing 
to him, and Carlton poured out his story 
much more fully to this aunt, who had always 
been like a mother to him, than he could 
have done to any one else. 

" Something must have come to Lily," he 
said, '^ for she understands at last. It is all 
quite diflFerent. I loved her more, I thought, 
than all the world besides, when she was the 
old Lily, always thwarting and tormenting ; 
but now ten thousand times more, because 
you see. Aunt Lenore, she understands." 
^^ But she is still such a child," said Lady 
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Cranstoun. " She may not always be so 
ready to understand. You may have many 
disappointments to go through, my boy; 
you may find that she is just as flighty and 
wild again as ever." 

" But it never can be quite the same," he 
said wistfully ; « for I have seen and know 
now what she really is, so that even if I 
never saw it again, I should know that it is 
there. My Lily, all my own ! I think after 
all," he went on, " one's future may be 
vague enough, and one's present altogether 
objectionable, but one's past is all one's own, 
and Lily's look this evening is all my own 
for ever." 

"My dear, I hope that you will have 
more happiness than only that," said Lady 
Cranstoun. *'I only ask you to be patient, 
and not expect too much." 

"Riding on the snaffle, as Uncle Val re- 
commended," he said, smiling. " Only that 
you both forget that the bridle is in the 
wrong mouth when you say that, and that 
/ am the one that is ridden on the curb, the 
reins in Lily's hand. And you might tell 
Lily," he went on coaxingly, " that I have 
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a very tender mouth. The curb would seem 
so much harder to bear now," 

"Well, you may take her into the con- 
servatory now, for half an hour ; but don't 
keep her longer, for she has had a very tiring 
and exciting day, and I want her to go to 
bed early." 

Carlton went up to the piano, where the 
others were sitting. "Aunt Lenore says 
that we may go into the conservatory, Lily," 
he said, in a low voice. " Will you come ? " 

She rose very slowly. 

" Of course we will," said Grwendoline, 
'' It is wonderful how bright it is, in spite 
of the time of year, and I should like to 
show you how much some of the plants have 
grown." 

" Don't go, Gwen," said Lord Cranstoun. 
" I want you." 

" May not I just show Carlton the begonias 
first, papa ? " 

" No," he answered a little impatiently ; 
" I want you." 

Carlton and Lily disappeared into the con- 
servatory, which was always lighted up and 
warmed to a comfortable temperature; and 
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Gwendo, with a resigned air, turned over 
the sheets of her music. 

" Carlton and Lily are engaged to be 
married," said Lord Cranstoun, rather ab- 
ruptly. 

" Not really ? " cried Gwendoline, rising 
to her feet. " Really ? You are laughing, 
papa ? " 

" Not in the least. It is quite true." 

Gwendoline went quickly across the room 
to her mother's side. "Mamma," she ex- 
claimed, " are you really going to let Carlton 
and Lily be married? " 

" Yes, dear, I suppose so. They seem to 
have made up their minds to do so." 

" Do you object ? " said Lord Cranstoun. 
" Poor Gwendo ! you will be the last young 
bird in the old home nest. But surely you 
have seen that it was inevitable sooner or 
later ? " 

" Indeed, papa, I never did think so," said 
Gwendoline, a little sharply. "I can't 
imagine anything much more uncomfortable. 
I don't think you have the least idea how 
they quarrel. Of course, they don't do it 
hefore you as they do before me. I thought 
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they could not bear each other. Such an 
engagement seems quite absurd ; and Lily is 
a mere child." 

"That is quite true," said her mother, 
rather sadly. " Lily is quite a child ; but 
this will steady her. There is nothing like 
responsibility to develop character." 

Grwendoline took up her work and began 
to embroider. She felt very much perturbed. 
She did not like surprises, and this had 
surprised her a good deal. She liked quiet 
and peace, and now there would be all the 
worry of another wedding to go through ; and 
she had not the remotest belief in Lily's 
seriousness about anything. She did not 
understand her sister, and though patient 
and affectionate to her, she often remonstrated 
with her for her childishness, and always 
spoke of her with a certain plaintive com- 
plaining. Poor Gwendoline ! they were all 
too clever for her ; she could not keep pace 
with them, and Lily was the worst of all. 

Both Lord and Lady Cranstoun were 
anxiously wondering how matters were going 
on in the conservatory. Both had been 
touched by Carlton's happiness, by his 
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gratitude for that which he expected so 
little. 

" I think a difficult wooing, when a man is 
in earnest, does him no harm/' said Lord 
Cranstoun, thoughtfully. "But there is a 
limit. Endurance cannot last for ever." 

"The capitulation has come much sooner 
than I, at least, expected," said Lady Cran- 
stoun. "I do hope my Lily will be good 
now." 

" That is just what I feel," said Gwendo- 
line. " I don't think she has it in her to be 
serious. I think this engagement is only a 
caprice." 

" You are too young, perhaps, to judge, 
Gwendo," said her father. "There is a 
great deal in Lily, when it has time to 
develop properly." 

" Garda was not in the least like this ; she 
always thought Jack the most perfect of men ; 
whereas Lily can't bear Carlton sometimes, 
and goes anywhere to get out of his way," 

Her father smiled. "I don't think you 
know much about it, Gwen," he said. 

"I am sure I ought to know, for all my 
sisters have been marrying, or going to 
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marry, or love-making, ever since I was 
fourteen years old. I should think that few 
girls have had more experience." 

They could not help laughing. It was 
quite true. 

. "I don't think Agnes or Nellie will be 
astonished," Gwendoline continued. "Both 
of them told me that it was sure to be ; but 
I was so certain that it would not that I only 
laughed at them, and I told Gbrda, because I 
thought that she would be quite sure to 
laugh also." 

" And did Garda laugh ? " asked her 
mother, smiling. 

" No ; she smiled in that gentle still way 
in which Garda smiles, and said, * I don't 
know, Gwendo; but marriages are made in 
heaven, you know, and if Carl and Lily are 
meant to marry each other, they will, 
whether Lily likes it or not.' And when I 
said that that would be a rather bad look-out 
for Carlton, she was indignant, and said that 
neither he nor any one else was worthy of 
Lily. But I kept altogether to my own 
opinion, and I must own I am surprised at 
what has happened." 
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" It is very late — ^but," said Lady Cranstoun, 
feeling her daughter's remarks to be rather 
jarring, " will you call them in ? I want the 
girls to go to bed." 

"Shall I do so, mamma?" said Gwendo- 
line, rising to put away her work. 

"No, dear; let papa go. My darling," 
said her mother, anxiously, "you will be 
gentle and kind to Lily to-night, won't you ? " 

"Oh, mamma, you don't think that I 
should not be kind to her?" cried poor 
G-wendo, the tears rushing to her eyes. She 
felt very much pained and hurt by the 
question. Her heart was very affectionate, 
and even her mother hardly knew how much 
forbearance she always used towards her 
younger sister. Her feeling was much hke 
that of the elder brother of the prodigal son. 
She who deserved so much more, never 
received all the thought and admiration and 
solicitude that were so lavished on Lily. She 
had never been quite appreciated, even in 
very early days, when Nellie and Agnes had 
been in tomboy scrapes, and Q-arda quietly, 
obstinately naughty, and Lily outrageously so. 
When Gwendo's placid temper was praised, 
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there was an unanimous assertion that it was 
no credit to Gwendo never to lose her tejnper, 
because she had no temper to lose. 

Lady Cranstoun saw the quick flash of 
tears, and she put her arm round her 
daughter and drew her towards her, and 
kissed her affectionately. 

" No, no, you silly child," she said. " Of 
course you know I should not doubt that, not 
even for one second ; only I want you to be 
sweet and tender to her, so that she may 
have all soft influences around her, that 
nothing may startle her into beginning to be 
wild and unreasonable again." 

" I am afraid that will be rather hopeless," 
said Gwendoline, drying her eyes. 

Lord Cranstoun found them sitting on the 
sofa in the conservatory, and one glance at 
Lily's sweet shy face and eyes full of gentle- 
ness had reassured him. 

Carlton rose to his feet with a sigh. This 
half-hour had gone so fast, and now it was 
over. She had listened to him ; all the chaflf 
and fun and nonsense had blown away like 
the foam on the sea, and he caught a glimpse 
of a deeper nature than even he had 
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suspected, of a power of loving and gratitude 
for love hitherto either not existing or 
else padlocked down in the wayward little 
heart, but all there and all his. 

"Grood night, Aunt Lenore," he said, 
bending down to kiss her. 

"Good night, Carl. God bless you, my 
boy. You look very happy." 

" I am too happy," he said. " It is un- 
speakable." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Punctually at 5.20 the next day the train 
containing Mrs. Howard and her servants 
arrived at Knighton. She was transferred to 
the brougham, and driven to Cranstoun. 

Everybody was in the drawing-room, and 
most of them were engaged in singing 
choruses from "Pinafore," not a high style 
of music, but decidedly inspiriting. 

Garda was playing the accompaniments at 
the piano and singing second ; Lily, soprano ; 
Gwendoline, tenor ; Jack, an uncertain, and 
Carl, a very good bass : and all were singing 
at the most tremendous pace imaginable, 
when the door was thrown wide open, and 
Mrs. Howard walked in. 

"Dear me, what a noise!" were her 
first words, as she kissed her sister-in-law, 
and let her eyes fall od the group of singers, 
who came forward with their greetings. 
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"You will have some tea, Aunt Jane?" 
said Gwendoline, relieving her of her muff 
and gloves. " Is it not horribly cold ? " 

" I hope you are not frozen, Jane," said 
Lady Cranstoun, in her soft voice. " Will 
you not come nearer the fire ? " 

" No, thank you. I don't wsih to have a 
burning nose for the rest of the evening. 
Thanks'* — as her niece gave her some tea. 
" The water has not boiled, and you have 
given me too much milk." 

" Shall I order some to be made afresh ? " 
said Lady Cranstoun. 

" Not for worlds. You know it is an old 
story, the water never does boil in this 
house." 

"Jane dear, do tell me about Nellie's 
children. Is she quite satisfied about them 
now, do you think ? " 

" Oh, they are well enough now — quite 
well; but, of course, when children have 
croup, they are liable to have it again, and 
it is a never-ending anxiety. 

" And it really was croup ? 

" The doctor says not, only bronchial 
colds ; but, of course, he does not speak the 
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truth — they never do. I know it was croup. 
Nellie was up for two nights, and would have 
sat up a third, only it was so obviously 
unnecessary." 

"Then they are really getting on quite 
well ? " 

"Perfectly; only, as I say in cases of 
croup, one is never safe, and I am sure 
Beaton's people have no constitutions." 

" I don't see why you should say so. I 
don't think I know more comfortable people 
anywhere; and if the doctor says it was 
not croup, it is much more satisfactory to 
believe it." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Howard, shaking out the 
folds of her moire gown ; " a fool's paradise 
is an excellent institution. What is the 
matter with Lily ? She looks pinched." 
Nothing," said Lady Cranstoun, hastily. 
Go on singing, my dears," said Mrs. 
Howard. "I don't mind any amount of 
noise, in the least." 

Grarda immediately began to play again, 
too glad to resume the singing, which had 
been very merry, and Gwendoline returned 
to the piano. 
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" Would you like to come upstairs, Jane," 
said Lady Cranstoun, **and rest before 
dinner ? " 

*'I never rest before dinner," answered 
Mrs. Howard. " And I fancied that, as I 
come straight from the Beatons, you would 
want to hear all that I could tell you." 

" I should very much ; I had been looking 
forward to it. Did you think Nellie was 
knocked up by all that she had been 
through ? " 

"Not mentally. She was laughing and 
talking to Beaton at luncheon, this afternoon, 
before I started, as if she were in the highest 
possible spirits. He takes the most absurd 
care of her, and insisted on her staying in 
bed all yesterday. It is surprising how 
quickly people with that hectic brilliancy of 
complexion lose their looks." 

Lady Cranstoun gave a ruffled sigh. She 
knew of old that it was wisest to sit still 
under the lash of her sister-in-law's tongue, 
for she was powerless in opposition. 

Mrs. Howard put up her eye-glass, and 
slowly contemplated the group round the 
piano. They had exhausted " Pinafore," and 
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were now trying some new music, with 
results varying according to the musical skill 
of each performer, 

" Those gowns of Lily and Gwendo's must 
be made of Pryce Jones's charity blankets, 
I should think," she said. " Why do you 
let them wear such stuff ? " 

"I think they are nice little useful 
gowns," said Lady Cranstoun. "They fit 
beautifully." 

" One can see which of them all is the one 
with least money to spare, by the extra rich- 
ness of her dress ! " exclaimed Mrs. Howard. 
"Fancy Garda wearing brown velvet and 
fur on a week-day, with nobody staying 
here ! " 

" She is wearing out an old gown she had 
long before her marriage," said Lady Cran- 
stoun. "And I shall be very sorry when 
it is finished ; that kind of ruddy brown suits 
her to perfection." 

Lord Cranstou^ came in with a warm 
welcome. " Delighted to see you back, Jane. 
Well, and how did you leave Nellie and the 
chicks ? " 

" Getting on quite well, thank you. How 
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are you ? I can't say that you look at all 
well, and certainly not younger." 

" Well, we don't grow younger," he 
answered, laughing. — "Have you told Jane 
the news?" he went on, sitting down com- 
fortably in a great low armchair. 

"Not yet," said Lady Cranstoun. "We 
really have not had time." 

" More news ? " said Mrs. Howard. " Dear 
me, I never knew such people as you for 
family crises ! Lily and Carlton, I suppose ? " 

" Yes ; it was all settled last night." 

" Well, one always knew what would come 
of his extreme intimacy here. A very good 
match. I suppose he cannot have less than 
sixty thousand a year, after so long a 
minority. I quite agree with Lady Lucy 
Cawthom, who was talking to me the other 
day about you, Eleanor. * She is the luckiest 
woman I know,' she said, *in disposing of 
her daughters so well. I wonder how she 
manages it.' And you should have seen 
the glance of dismay she cast at the three 
Cawthorn girls, all standing in a row, in 
brown tulle gowns, looking like large brown 
paper parcels." 
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Lady Cranstoun was always more dis- 
turbed by such speeches as those than by 
anything else her sister-in-law chose to say. 

" I am sure," said Lord Cranstoun, rather 
wearily, " that parting with Lily will be like 
shutting out all the sparkle of the sun and 
resigning ourselves to the twilight of life." 

*' Only one left," sighed Lady Cranstoun. 

" They are too young," said Mrs. Howard, 
decidedly. " Lily is nothing but a wild little 
romp; and as for caring for him, her pre^ 
cious bay pony is much more to her. I don't 
suppose she knows wliat a heart is." 

" I think otherwise," said Lord Cranstoun, 
drily. 

"Oh, you do, do you? I am glad of it, 
though I apoL sure I don't know why I should 
say so. A woman who loved Carlton would 
have to put up with a most exacting jealous 
temper, which might easily be too much for 
her. Dear me 1 more wedding presents. It 
is rather hard on everybody." 

The music ceased, and Garda came forward. 
"I am afraid I must be going, mamma. 
We must not keep the ponies standing on 
such a bitterly cold night. Aunt Jane, I 
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hope you are coming over to see me while 
you are here. I want so much to show you 
all over St. Ives." 

" Oh yes, I will certainly come. Are you 
alone ? " 

" Yes ; that is, as we always are — Bertha 
and Letty and ourselves.'* 

" Humph ! " 

"Come, Garda," said Jack, helping her 
into her big fur-lined cloak, "don't forget 
the ponies." 

" Still very much au petits soins, I am 
surprised to see," said Mrs. Howard, after 
their departure; then, turning to Lily, she 
said, "Well, my dear, I hear that I am to 
congratulate you." 

She gave her a quick forcible kiss, which 
Lily bore with a very good grace. 

" Thank you, Aunt Jane," she said. 

" And you will congratulate me also, won't 
you, Aunt Jane ? " said Carlton, gaily. 

"Yes, my dear; and, at the same time, 
strongly advise you to kill the cat on the 
wedding-day." 

It was an unfortunate speech. Lady 
Cranstoun saw it at once in the colour that 
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rushed into Lily's cheek, in the sudden 
sparkle of her eye, and the quick movement 
of her proud little head, and she was very 
sorry indeed that it had been spoken. 

" I am sure you must want to take off your 
out-of-door things," she said drily ; " and it 
is really time. Won't you come up with me ? " 

" Yes, I will now ; but don't trouble your- 
self to come upstairs. I suppose I have my 
own usual room ? " 

" Yes, of course. But I would rather come 
up and see whether you have everything you 
want." • 

And Lady Cranstoun went on her way 
with her gentle movements, followed by her 
sister-in-law, and Gwendo dutifully carrying 
some of her belongings. 

" Exit, of all old hags, the most vicious ! " 
exclaimed Carlton. " Oh that such a tongue 
should be protected by the laws of society 
from — I beg your pardon ! " he cried, be- 
coming crimson, as he suddenly became aware 
of the presence of Lord Cranstoun. " I am 
sure I ask ten thousand pardons. Uncle Val." 

" It is quite true," said his uncle, " poor 
Jane is frightfully vicious. But, dear me, I 
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?ilway8 say to myself that one ought to have 
suflBcient self-control not to feel one's fur all 
brushed the wrong way, as it is at every 
word she utters; but good resolutions get 
scattered to the winds when she opens her 
mouth. It is an awful bore!" And with 
a weary stretch he rose, and went rather 
filowly out of the room. 

" Lily," said Lord Carlton, ** won't you 
come into the conservatory a little bit ? Do, 
darling, I want to talk to you so much." 

** I don't want to talk," said Lily ; and as 
he suddenly looked up at her, he gave a little 
start ; for it seemed as if the softness of the 
morning had vanished away, and the old 
sprite-like perversity had reawakened with 
even more than its former power. 

" I won't tease you, Lily," he said, watch- 
ing her wistfully, *' if you would really rather 
not ; only you see, dear, there is so much to 
talk over, and we have only just begun. I 
want you to tell me what you want me to 
do about office, if Gladstone really does 
i>'0 out." 

" I hate politics," said Lily. " Besides, I 
am a Radical." 
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" No, no, you are not ! " exclaimed Carlton. 
*'You know you are no such thing; the 
whole traditions of your family " 

" That is Tory all over. Traditions of one's 
family ought not to bias one's individual 
feelings." 

" I don't want to discuss it," said Carlton, 
as usual becoming heated as she grew pro- 
vokingly cool ; " only I do hope that you 
are only saying it to tease me." 

" Oh dear, no ! I am going in for women'^ 
rights. Why should not women have votes ? 
Besides," she added, spurring up a sentence 
she had once heard and treasured up as a 
future weapon of offence, " the fact that 
they have none causes a great deal of 
property to be unrepresented." 

" There is some truth in that," said Carl- 
ton, eagerly. " Only, Lily, don't you 6ee 
that " 

" I don't care to argue," said Lily. " I 
" don't like politics, and I don't like political 
life. Men in Parliament, or in office, are the 
worst judges of the real political aspect ; they 
can't see the wood for the trees." 

** Dear me," said Carlton, " if every work-^ 
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ing bee declared that it could do no good 
making one cell, because it could not contem- 
plate the erection of the whole honeycomb, 
we should be badly off for honey." 

"I don't care a rap for the honeycomb," 
said Lily. " My affair is with the individual 
bee." 

"Which wouldn't be a bee at all, but a 
drone," said Carlton, hastily. 

"Well, a drone is a great calm, contem- 
plative, philosophical character," said Lily. 

" A drone is a lazy — beast." 

" And why should it not be lazy ? Your 
idea is always do, do, do ; mine is be, be, 
be." 

"But nobody who has not done has any 
right to he'' 

" And you call yourself a Conservative ? " 

" Of course I do " — very quickly. 

" Then how do you reconcile such a theory 
with hereditary advantages ? " 

" Will you let me explain to you, Lily, what 
I mean. ' I grant that hereditary advantage 
may at first sight seem an injustice ; but then, 
I consider that each such advantage brings 
its own responsibility. Don't you know what 
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I mean ? To whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required." 

" Don't let us talk politics/' said Lily. ^' I 
want to read. You can't prevent my thinking 
you absolutely inconsistent." 

" Indeed, there is no inconsistency. If 
you would only talk it over quietly with 
me!" 

" I can't argue," answered Lily ; " my 
arguing powers were nipped in infancy." 

It would have been far wiser of Carlton 
to have left her alone, not to have pursued 
the subject, when she was in such a perverse 
mood; but he was longing to interest her 
in his favourite subjects, longing to pour out 
his hopes and fears and ambitions, for he 
had strong political opinions, and plenty of 
hard work in him, and his heart was very 
much set upon being of real use to his 
country. 

*' You' would not like to marry an idle, 
useless man ? " he said quickly. 

" That depends," answered Lily. " I told 
you I liked drones." 

" And I thought too well of you to 
believe it." 
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" I always mean what I say/* 

" I am sorry to hear it." 

** Alice's problem," said Lily, flippantly. 
** Is it the same thing to mean what you say 
as to say what you mean ? " 

He made no answer, but poked the fire 
with unnecessary force. Lily took up a book, 
and Carlton a newspaper, and neither spoke 
till the gong sounded for dressing, and then 
Lily rose and ran past him and upstairs like 
a flash of lightning. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Does G-arda keep up her drawing?*' said 
Mrs. Howard, the next morning after break- 
fast. " I suppose she has given it up, as most 
girls do when they are married, and there 
is nobody to prevent them from wasting their 
time over the most trashy novels they can 
get hold of." 

" You are wrong, then," said Lily. " Garda 
never reads novels till the evening, and she 
draws as much as ever. She has the most 
delightful studio at St. Ives, where she and 
Letty paint together. But I will show you 
her last work, a present for mamma's birthday. 
I think it is the most perfect little gem of 
its kind." 

" Amateur drawings always are," said Mrs. 
Howard, " until they are submitted to the 
academical test. Amateurs always enjoy 
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such an enormous amount of that excellent 
charity, * making allowances/ " 

" Then I won't show you Grarda's portfolio," 
said Lily, walking away. 

Mrs. Howard looked a little disconcerted 
for one moment. There was no one there to 
reprove Lily for speaking so to her aunt, and 
she felt a little worsted. But she was an artist 
herself, her drawings were beautiful, and she 
had taught Garda much, and taken much 
pride in the great talent and skill she possessed, 
and she wanted very much to see the 
drawings. 

**Gret the book at once, Lily," she said, 
" and don't be silly. What is it all about ? " 

Lily opened a portfolio stand, and placed 
a portfolio on it, opening it so as to display 
the drawings in their right order — large 
water-colours, mounted and with intervening 
leaves, on which the poems illustrated were 
beautifully illuminated. 

"I am sure Garda never did that," said 
Mrs. Howard, pointing to the manuscript. 

"No, that was Gwendo's part in the 
work." 

"And yours, I suppose, was that of the 
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fly that buzzed round the horses that drew 
the waggon ? " 

** Precisely," said Lily, indifferently. 

Carlton came in at the moment and joined 
them. Lily was kneeling by the portfolio 
to show the drawings ; Mrs. Howard, with 
her eye-glass raised, bending over them. 

"Are those G-arda's illustrations of the 
^ Song of the Wrens ' ? " he said eagerly. " I 
wanted so much to see them. How charming ! 
She has entered into the tender daintiness of 
all the first part." 

The first important drawing represented a 
girl in Juliet-like costume at the window, 
a fine piece of Venetian colouring; then 
followed delicate outline sketches, first, of the 
young lover holding his letter in his hand, 
then the same figure with the answer, and 
an eager look on the face, half certain, half 
dreading. 

Another of the more important drawings 
illustrated the "When?" The young lover 
and his lady-love together : she seated with 
folded hands and eyes looking into vacancy ; 
he standing, rather in shadow, bending over 
the back of her marble terrace-seat, with a 
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pleading look in the brown eyes gazing at 
her. 

"Well done, Garda," said Mrs. Howard. 
" What a fine, bold drawing ! She has sur- 
passed herself. It has only one fault." 

"Yes," said Lily, impatiently, "that is 
obvious, Aunt Jane — glorified Jack." 

"I don't call that a fault," said Carlton. 
He turned the next page, and showed another 
outline, the little Queen Wren, sitting on a 
bough of apple-blossoms ; the golden-crested 
king on the bough above, all full of life and 
flowers and the springtide of love. 

"Aunt Jane," cried Gwendoline, looking in, 
"would you mind coming to mamma's dressing- 
room for one moment ? She won't keep you, 
but she is very anxious to write by early post 
about that housemaid you recommended." 

" I will come at once," said Mrs. Howard* 
" Lily, don't move the portfolio ; I have not 
half done with it," and she hurried away. 

Lily began to turn over the leaves. Some- 
how the ideas awakened by the poem would 
have stirred up her better nature again had 
she allowed it. 

" Lily," said Carlton, " I should have liked 
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one more drawing to illustrate the culminat- 
ing point of the whole thing." 

" Is there a culminating point ? " said Lily, 
turning her head away. "It is only a series 
of dainty picture-poems." 

** No, no, you don't think that. See how 
it rises and grows fuller and nobler. All the 
pretty pastoral character seems to merge into 
a passion of reality, and the real question 
arises out of it all — 

" * Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires ? 
Oh, heart, are you great enough for love? 
I have heard of thorns and briars.' 

And that question," he added, with a little 
bitterness that he could not wholly suppress, 
" disposes of all the sweet playfulness, and 
brings one face to face with a very solemn 
reality," 

"Why do you always want to go into 
deep meanings, Carl?" said Lily, trying to 
speak lightly. 

" Why will you never do so ? " he answered 
sadly. 

" I don't want to do it," she said petulantly. 
" Let us be gay and bright while we can. 
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*' 'Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires ? * 



I emphatically say No ! Mine is not." 

" Lily, I am in earnest ; I am not playing. 
Don't you understand ? If the heart is not 
great enough for love, how can it bear the 
thorns and briars ? " 

"You are trying to test me," she said 
impetuously, "and I won't be tested. A 
love that never tires! Does such a thing 
exist ? If you knew how tired I am of you 
sometimes 1 " Lily saw that she had gone 
too far by the sudden whitening of his face 
to the very lips. She sprang to her feet. 
"I did not mean it, Carl," she said, going 
quickly up to him. " Do forgive me. I did 
not mean that." 

"Lily, why do you torment me so?" he 
cried. " You do not know what you are about. 
I can't stand it much longer. It makes me 
doubt the reality of everything ; it makes me 
think that you do not really love me." 

" Yes, I do, Carl— I do," she said. " It is 
something I can't help, some wicked little 
spirit that gets into me, and makes me restive 
when you want to be always so wise and 
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serious. But I do love you. You believe it, 
Carl, don't you ? " 

" In a sort of way," he said sorrowfully. 

"But you think my heart is not * great 
enough ' ? " she said quickly. 

" No, I did not say that. It is all my fault. 
I don't see what there is in me to make you 
love me. I am not a bit worthy of it, and 
yet " 

" Don't say that, Carl," said Lily, clinging 
to him and almost sobbing. " There is Aunt 
Jane coming back ! Quick ! Let me go ! " 

Lily dashed away to the piano as Mrs. 
Howard came back, and Carlton left the 
room. 

" Quarrelling ! " was Aunt Jane's comment 
on their actions. " Well, I hope it will turn 
out well ; but I don't expect it." 

Carlton went out with a heavy heart. 
Why could he not manage to get some hold 
on the more serious side of Lily's nature? 
Would she always remain so wild, so frivolous ? 
He doubted everything to-day; he doubted 
the evidence of his own senses, wondering 
whether it had been only a dream that 
precious evening, when she had acciepted him 
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and he had had a glimpse of the depths of 
reality that really existed. Now he felt much 
like Hildebrand, bound to a being of another 
world, who either could not or would not 
understand him. Carlton was full of strong 
enthusiasm. His ideas of love and duty were 
exalted. He wanted Lily to share them, and 
at every attempt to invite her to do so he 
was baffled and repulsed. He was too young 
himself to understand Lily — he expected too 
much of her ; and she was as wild and restive 
as a young colt when the saddle and bridle 
first restrain its liberty. 

He was very unhappy ; his happy satisfied 
moments had been so few, that the painful 
doubt increased hourly in his mind as to the 
reality of her love for him in that higher way 
that he longed for. Nobody cared more for 
fun and chaff than he did, but now he felt as 
if they sickened him. 

He went down to the billiard-foom, but 
finding it occupied, lit a cigar and went over 
to St. Ives. Tramping over his fields with 
Jack seemed to be the most soothing occupa- 
tion he could find. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The next morning, the frost had set in sa 
decidedly that all idea of riding had to be 
abandoned. Gwendoline gave a little sigh 
of gratification as she announced the fact to 
Lily, who was still in bed. 

"Then I shan't get up," she answered, 
burrowing into her pillow. " I have no object 
in doing so." 

"You must,*' said her sister; "and, at all 
events, if you cannot hunt, you will have some 
hopes of skating to make up for it." 

" I don't like your tone of exultation, and 
I shan't get up," repeated Lily, sleepily. 

"It is not wonderful that I should exult 
a little," said Gwendoline^ " I do like 
things to be smooth and comfortable; and 
if Carlton takes it. into hia. head that you are 
a hunting young lady — — " 

TOL. u 16 
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" Well, what of it ? " cried Lily, popping 
her little golden head up so quickly that 
Gwendoline let fall her big sponge with a 
tremendous splash. 

" You made me jump, Lily," she said, laugh- 
ing. " I was only going to say that it was 
a mercy the question need not arise while 
he is here; so one quarrel at least will be 
averted," 

^^ I am afraid it is a question that we must 
have out," said Lily, tranquilly. 

Grwendoline sighed. Are you not going 
to get up, Lily ? " she said. " You will be 
late for prayers as it is, and mamma does not 
like it." 

" Good night," answered Lily. 

Lily was too late for prayers, and breakfast 
wa, nearly over before'/e appeared in the 
neatest of tailor-made costumes. 

" You don't deserve any breakfast at all," 
said Lord Cranstoun, handing her the toast. 
" So you may eat cold flabby toast, and be 
thankful for what you can get." 

** I like flabby toast and hard eggs and 
weak tea, so it is difficult to make a martyr 
of me, papa," said Lily. 
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"In my young days " began Mrs. 

Howard ; but Lord Cranstoun interposed. 

" Lenore," he said, " did I tell you that 
I saw Dr, Forbes yesterday, and received all 
«>rte of pretty «^j.^^U about the haadi- 
^^ of a cerim yolg lady of my acquaint- 

" Did he say how Mr. Curtis was ? " asked 
Lady Cranstoun. 

** Yes. I am sorry to say that he did not 
give a very good account of him. Besides the 
fracture, which was bad enough, there was 
a good deal of crushing in the fall, and he 
has suflFered terribly, and had a great deal 
^f fever." 

** I heard all about it yesterday, from Jack 
Bevan," said Carlton, eagerly, to Lily. 

" Did you ? '* — she said flushing. " I never 
wished so much that I had gone through the 
St. John's Ambulance lectures, when Garda 
and Nellie did in London. It shows that one 
never ought to miss opportunities." 

" You seem to have done wonders as it is," 
he said earnestly. 

" I wish you would walk over there to-day, 
and ask how the poor fellow is," said Lady 
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Cranstoun. " There is nothing much for you 
to do, as the ice is not yet fit to use, and I 
don't think it is beyond your walking powers." 

" Oh no ; I should like to go " said Lily, 
"And we will have tea at St. Ives after- 
wards." 

" Only don't be too late ; it still gets dark 
very early." 

"Very well, mamma. We will start im- 
mediately afi«r luncheon." 

The morning was a busy one. Lord Cran- 
stoun sent for Carlton to his own room, and 
kept him there discussing necessary business. 

Carlton was very anxious to be married 
with as little delay as possible. He fancied 
that the ministry then in power might not 
remain in very long. He wanted to be married 
in the spring, S9 as to have plenty of time 
to enjoy the honeymoon, and to travel a 
little with Lily before a change of ministers 
might bring him new duties to take up. 

Lord Cranstoun was rather doubtful as to 
whether Lily could be brought to consent; 
but he agreed to enter at once with his 
nephew into the question of money, settle- 
ments to be made on Lily, selection of trustees, 
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€tc., and he promised that if only Lily's 
consent could be obtained, that the lawyers 
should be instructed at once to begin to 
prepare marriage settlements. 

When finally released from business, 
Carlton was able to go in search of Lily. She 
was not to be found anywhere. He applied 
to Gwendoline, who was working in the 
schoolroom at her embroidery, while Mrs. 
Howard sat before the fire, with her stiflF 
gown carefully turned inside out upon her 
knees. " Where is Lily ? " he asked. 

" Lily is gone to read to the almshouse 
people," answered Gwendo. " She always 
goes on Wednesdays, and as we are to walk 
to St. Ives this afternoon, she had to go this 
morning." 

Carlton was obliged to resign himself to 
fate, and the Quarterly Review which lay 
on the table. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Howard appeared 
duly equipped in a tight-fitting ulster, and 
that decidedly unbecoming headgear known 
to the vulgar herd by the unpoetical title 
of "billy-cock." Lord Cranstoun quite 
shuddered when he saw it. 
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"Are you going with them, Jane?" he 
said. « I was going to propose a walk with 
you through the greenhouses, and a quiet 
prose with Jackson." 

"That will do for to-morrow; to-day I 
want to go to St. Ives, and I have cold hands 
and feet, and want a good walk to get warm. 
It is all that abominable system of warming 
the house with hot water here; the worst 
arrangement, as far as comfort goes, I ever 
knew. One is always too warm or too 
cold." 

"I am sure you will be pleased with St* 
Ives. It is a beautiful old house." 

"I saw it once, ages ago. How does 
Garda get on with those Bevan women ? 

" Extremely well. They are all very fond 
of one another." ^ 

" Humph ! " 

"I have no patience with the nonsense 
that is talked nowadays about families not 
being able to live together," said Lord 
Oranstoun, immediately mounting a favourite 
hobby. " It is a disgrace to English society. 
In all other countries, Italy, France, Russia, 
the whole of the sons, and often the daughters^ 
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and all the husbands and wives and other 
accessories manage to live in perfect harmony 
under the same roof, whereas here everybody 
considers it a vast self-sacrifice to live with 
their nearest and dearest relations." 

" I suppose you must make allowance for 
the greater individuality of the women/' said 
Mrs. Howard. 

** I think life nowadays is spoiling for 
everybody. Nobody learns to put up with 
anything, and everybody imagines that the 
utmost ease and comfort they can obtain is 
their right, and tempers suffer in consequence. 
I should be ashamed of a daughter of mine 
who could not be happy living with her 
husband's relations." 

" It is lucky that Lily will not be called 
upon to try," said Mrs. Howard. "I think 
it will be as much as you can expect that she 
should live peacefully with her husband. I 
never saw such a pepper-pot." 

"There they are," said Lord Cranstoun, 
controlling himself, and turning round gladly 
as Lily and Gwendo came in. — " Tour aunt is 
going with you, girls." 

" Two is company and three is none," said 
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Mrs. Howard. ** Gwendo and I can amuse 
each other." 

Carlton was outside, letting loose half a 
dozen dogs to accompany them. He had fled 
to avoid Mrs. Howard, and his face fell when 
he saw that she meant to join their party. 

It was a brilliant frost, bitterly cold and 
very still. They walked along merrily 
enough, for they had a long way to go. 
The dogs were in high spirits, and, having 
been rather neglected of late, were both wild 
and disobedient. 

When they reached St. Ives, Mrs. Howard 
and Gwendo left their companions to go on 
by themselves, and went to see Garda. 

" I think Aunt Jane is an awful woman," 
said Carlton, as they struck into a path across 
the woods on their way to the North Farm. 
" What a life her poor old general must have 
led ! " 

" He was very fond of her, and she was a 
most devoted wife to him, I have heard papa 
say/' said Lily. " She was always snapping 
at him, as she always does; but he never 
seemed to see or understand that it was 
fio. He was perfectly sweet-tempered and 
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smiling, and used to say that, though Jane 
had plenty of bark, she had no bite." 

" I question that." 

"So do I, to tell the truth," said Lily. 
" But I suppose that if people have perfect 
confidence in each other, and know each other 
thoroughly, they don't mind." 

" I am not sure," said Carlton. " I suspect 
that General Howard's loyalty to his wife 
prevented his showing to the outer world 
what he really underwent. A temperament 
like hers is terrible to live with. One goes 
about as if one were always walking on a 
nutmeg-grater, or trying to chew flannel, 
which has always been a nightmare idea 
to me." 

" Then you don't believe in the charity — or 
love, as it is in the New Version — covering a 

multitude of sins ? " said Lily, rather humbly. 
Carlton was very much astonished at her 
speaking so seriously. It might have been 
wiser if he had obeyed his first impulse, and 
told her, with the rush of loving words that 
came to his lips, that love for her would do so, 
but he checked himself and tried to improve 
the occasion. 
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^^ Even the hardest stones and rocks are 
worn by the incessant friction of water," he 
said, "and so love may be worn out by 
incessant rubs, I should think. One want& 
peace," he added hurriedly. 

" What a pity that you are not engaged to 
Gwendo or to Bertha Bevan," said Lily, with 
a wild little laugh. " You would make such 
a comfortable peaceful couple with either^ 
and could enjoy life thoroughly. We shall 
never suit each other, Carl ; for if there is a 
thing on earth I abhor, it is peace. Here, 
Hero ! Jock ! Duncan ! come along ! " and 
the three dogs bounded to her. She went 
running and racing and playing with them 
up the path. 

"What a fool I am to go on like this!" 
said Carlton, bitterly to himself. "I had 
much better let it alone and be satisfied with 
what I can get." 

Lily occupied herself with the dogs all the 
rest of the way, and in pauses of conversation 
with them sang little snatches of songs; 
Carlton forced himself to be merry also ; 
and so they reached the farm. 

It was rather a trial to pretty young Mrs,. 
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Curtis not to have her drawing-room free, in 
which to receive her visitors ; but poor Willie 
occupied it, and would probably be obliged 
to do so for many a long, weary day, and 
he was by no means an easy or comfortable 
patient to manage. It was very hard for 
him to lie still. He fretted exceedingly over 
the lack of occupation, and imagined that 
everything at the farm was going wrong* 
He worried himself into fever over his en- 
forced cortfinement. And Susan had almost 
more on her hands than she could manage. 
Miss Curtis had offered to come over and 
help her; but Willie declared that in her 
present humour her funereal speeches would 
really help to dig his grave. So Susan very 
gratefully declined her offer, and having 
done so, she did not feel at liberty to accept 
a visit from her mother, for fear of hurting 
Hepzibah's feelings ; so that she was obliged 
to get on as well as she could by herself. 

When from her window she saw the 
approach of her visitors, and announced it to 
her husband, he was greatly pleased and 
excited. 

**I wonder whether his lordship would 
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mind coming to see me in here?*' he ex- 
claimed. " Do give me a comb, Sue. What 
a wild man of the woods I must look, to be 
sure ! There, smooth my bed a littlq. I shall 
like to see him." 

Susan, when she went out, found that the 
servant had already admitted her guests into 
the workroom. It was not very tidy, and 
it was not at all pretty ; but it could not be 
helped. Poor Susan felt almost inclined to 
cry, as she remembered that her own fringe 
of hair had not been curled that morning, 
and that she had on her oldest gown, and 
had not a moment in which to change it. 
What would Amelia and Sophia have thought 
if they could have seen it all ? 

But nothing could take away the pretty 
comeliness of her looks as she went in, with 
her shy, slow smile and a pink blush all over 
her cheeks. 

'• I hope we have not disturbed you ? " said 
Lily, coming forward in a cordial way. " But 
one knows what it is when any one is ill. 
Sometimes visitors are very much in the 
way." 

" Oh, don't say so — don't mention it. Miss 
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Loughton ! ** cried Susan, eagerly. " Indeed, 
William told me to say that if his lordship 
did not mind, he would so much enjoy seeing 
him. — ^If it is not too much trouble," she went 
OTi, turning to Carlton. " He is downstairs, 
and I think it would do him ever so much 
good." 

" I shall be delighted," said Lord Carlton, 
rising. 

Susan led the way, blushing and very shy ; 
and then returned to Lily, who had gathered 
up a large fat cat in her arms that had been 
lying on the window-seat, and was nursing 
it. " Now, tell me how he is, Mrs. Curtis," 
she said; "Lord Cranstoun sent over espe- 
cially to know." 

Susan's eyes filled with tears. " He frets 
himself so," she said, " and that makes me 
think that he will do himself harm by it. 
But, dear me " — and she smiled brightly — 
" mamma always says that men are much 
more troublesome to deal with when they 
are ill than women. He fancies everything 
will go wrong without him. I am sure I 
wish I knew more about it myself, for 
I would do anything to keep his mind easy ; 
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but, naturaUy, he is not satisfied with what 
I report, especially as I don't rightly know 
the names of things." 

" Is your husband fond of reading ? " said 
Lily. " Have you plenty of books ? " 

" He likes some kind of reading, but we 

have very few books of our own, and he calls 

all the books from the circulating library at 

Knighton abominable trash. I thought they 

. were nice myself," she said, with a little sigh. 

"I dare say he does not care for fiction. 
Are they all novels from there ? " 

" Yes, I think so." 

" I will send over a parcel of books, if he 
would care for them — real l?ooks, that are 
useful and true." 

" You are very good," said Susan. " Willie 
will like that. It takes a great deal to occupy 
a man's mind, and I am no companion to 
him." 

" Of course it does," said Lily, cheerfully. 
" But certainly that is no reason that you 
should say that you are no companion to 
him. I feel quite sure that if you are out of 
the way for ten minutes the whole house 
resounds with shouts of * Susan ! Susan ! ' " 
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" But if I was more what I ought to be — 
like his sister Hepzibah, for instance— he 
would have no need to worry so. I want to 
understand his work and what he cares for, 
for I am afraid I am but a poor wife to him 
as yet." 

Again Susan was unconsciously teaching 
Lily a lesson ; her wayward little heart gave 
a throb of compunction. 

" Don't be unhappy about it, Mrs. Curtis," 
she said, in her gentlest, most winning way. 
** At all events, all your thorough sympathy 
in all he cares for will be everything to him, 
and you could not have learnt to be an 
accomplished farmer's wife in these few 
months. He will soon be well. Listen, 
now ! Was I not right ? " And she laughed 
as Willie's stentorian voice came resounding 
through the house, " Susan ! Susan ! " 

Susan started up, " Will you forgive my 
leaving you for one moment?" she said, 
obeying the summons. 

Lily amused herself with the cat for a few 
moments, when Susan returned, carrying a 
little tray with cake and wine. "I hope I 
have not left you too long," she said ; " but 
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Willie wanted me to show his lordship the 
nag-stable. He has always been fretting 
about the bay mare that fell with him, and 
though times upon times I have assured him 
that her knees are all right, he is not satisfied ; 
but now his mind will be quite set at rest, 
for his lordship is not only looking her all 
over, but he has pulled Willie's bed to the 
window, and is making Joe Bennet trot her 
up and down. Will you take a glass of wine, 
Miss Loughton ? It is the first time you 
have paid me a real visit, or I would have 
offered you tea." 

" Thank you," said Lily, taking the wine, 
and prettily wishing all good wishes as she 
drank it. "It warms one comfortably this 
very cold day. Has Mrs. Bevan been here 
lately ? " 

"Either she or the squire has been over 
constantly," answered Susan, "and Miss 
Letty also. She tells me she is to do no more 
lessons, and she wants to make a picture of 
me. I tell her I have no time for such 
things as sitting for my picture now." 

"No, indeed you have not," said Lily, 
absently. 
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The time was going fast. They ought to 
be starting on their way home. 

"Would you mind telling Lord Carlton 
that we must be going ? " she said presently. 

Susan went to the door, but turned back 
suddenly. " May I ask if it is true ? *' she 
said shyly. 

" Yes ; it is true," answered Lily, laughing 
a little and blushing. 

"I am sure I wish you every possible 
happiness," said Susan; "and indeed, Miss 
Loughton, I don't know how to express all 
I should like to say about that day and your 
kindness ; but it has made me feel somehow 
as if I would — oh ! how I would like to 
know you as happy as you can be." She 
spoke so earnestly that the tears rushed to 
her eyes. 

" Thank you, so much," said Lily, feeling 
touched. Then she said, very suddenly, 
"Are you very happy, now that you are 
married, Mrs. Curtis ? " 

" Yes," answered Susan, brightly. " Of 
course one has one's troubles and heartaches ; 
and, dear me, how often one fails and does 
things badly! But it's wonderful how a 

VOL. I. 17 
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burden is lightened when there are two* to 
carry it ; and then, of course, one knows that 
all one does is for him, and that makes it 
somehow different. I can t talk as Amelia 
and Sophia do ; I was always the stupid one 
at home ; so please excuse me. But I thank 
Grod every night on my knees for Willie." 

Lily shrank back a little; she had never 
thanked God for the love that had come to 
her. It was different; she had taken it all 
as a matter of course, had treated it lightly. 
She had looked on it all from her own point 
of view, never for one moment from Carlton's. 
It flashed upon her suddenly that he had a 
right to know how deeply and entirely she 
loved him; that she had no right to leave 
him in this tantalizing uncertainty, and 
always to tease him so. By her own 
admission, when she had accepted him, she 
had forfeited her independence of him and 
his feelings. He had a distinct right to the 
happiness of knowing how she loved him, qf 
which she ought not to deprive him for her 
own caprice. A little pang of terror shot 
through her. Was she trying him too much ? 
Impossible. He must see through her love of 
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tormenting him all the time that she did not 
Teally mean it, unless he were unutterably 
stupid. 

Lily gave herself a little shake. She wad 
so certain of him ; all her life she had. had 
him at her feet. It was absurd to suppose 
that she could ever be like Garda, whose soft 
eyes were always looking for her husband^ 
and greeting him when he entered the room 
with a kind of restfulness in their .grey 
depths. 

Lily felt quite a revulsion of feeling. How 
could Jack be worthy of that? — Jack, who 
was not a bit clever or able to appreciate her^ 
and who was not to be compared to Carlton 
for a moment. She would still fight for her 
independence; she would keep Carlton the 
slave of her caprices, as he had been before. 
She knew in her heart of hearts that it was 
different, and that Carlton would not stand 
now what he used to stand before he knew 
that cousinly affection had grown into love. 

•* Love will come but once a life " 

with such power, both of happiness and 
suffering. But Lily could not make up her 
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mind to be generous. She would try him to 
the utmost; she would test her power; she 
would see how much this love of his would 
bear. And all Lily's naughtiness seemed to 
rise up, as if the spirit of mischief were taking 
possession of her. 

The thoughts passed rapidly through her 
mind, and when she looked up there was 
Susan still gazing at her, with her kindly 
face rather wistful, as if she did not feel that 
all were quite as well with this young lady 
as she could have wished. 

" Don't look at me so dolefully," said Lily, 
lightly. " I don't think we need be quite so 
serious about it all." 

"I am sure I beg your pardon. Miss 
Loughton," answered Susan. "It was not 
nice of me. There is nothing to be doleful 
about — quite the contrary." 

" We really must go," said Lily, with a 
very slight touch of impatience. " Remember 
how short the evenings are ; and besides," she 
said quickly,' "if Mr. Curtis is still inclined 
to get feverish, it cannot be good for him to 
talk so long." 

" I will run," said Susan, going to summon 
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Lord Carlton, and feeling a little uneasy at 
hearing a loud hearty laugh from her 
husband's room. 

" I have promised to come over to see 
your husband again, Mrs. Curtis," said 
Carlton, as he obeyed her summons. "I 
hope I have not tired him by staying so 
long." 

" Oh no ; I think it has done him a great 
deal of good," answered Susan, glancing at 
the renewed cheerfulness of her husband's 
looks. "I hope you will come again, my 
lord." 

Lily was already outside waiting. 

"Good-bye, Mrs. Curtis," she said. "I 
will send over the books to-morrow morning. 
Come, Carl; it is getting very late. What 
an immense time you were there ! I thought 
you would never come." 

" It did the poor fellow good to have a 
talk. He is very plucky; but I fancy he 
suffers awfully from what he told me. But 
I am sorry to have kept you waiting, dear." 

" I think they will have finished tea at St. 
Ives, and Aunt Jane and Gwendo will have 
gone home." 
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** Well, it is so cold that happily we can go 
at a »good pace; but even supposing that 
they have gone home, I think I shall find it 
in my heart not to be Very unhappy." 

"I like to keep an engagement when I 
make one," said Lily, coldly. 

He did not speak for a moment or two. 
He felt chilled and disappointed by her 
manner; for he wanted very much to take 
advantage of the walk through the wood 
together to try and get her consent to the 
marriage taking place soon. 

" The thaw has began," he said presently. 
"Do you see? We shall have no skating 
this week, after all. I fancied that this frost 
might not last." 

" Is it really thawing ? " cried Lily, eagerly. 
^* Oh, I am so glad ! I fancied the frost had 
set in steadily and meant to continue. Are 
you certain ? " 

" Yes, I am quite certain ; and if you are 
glad, then I also am very glad, my darling," 
he fi^id tenderly. 

Lily started like a young shying horse. 
" Don't talk nonsense, Carl," she said hastily. 

" But it is not nonsense ; it is quite true," 
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he answered. " Lily, darling, don't walk so 
very fast. I want to talk to yon.*^ 

" But I want to get to my tea at St. Ives. 
Grarda always &:ives us hot buttered toast," 
«»w««l Lily, f ippantly. 

" We shall be there soon enough without 
actually running," he said. " Lily, do listen 
to me. We can't always go on in this way ; 
we must talk a little of the future." 

" * Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,* " said Lily. " I don't want to think about 
disagreeables." 

He still did not lose patience, but spoke 
very gently. "Darling, I am so sorry to 
bother you, if you really do not want to 
listen; but for my sake — if you would! 
Lily, I want you to think about when it is to 
be — when I may have you for my own little 
wife." 

" That is impossible ! You can't think of 
such a thing ! " cried Lily, almost indignantly 
— " not for years, at least." 

" Years ! " he exclaimed. "Nonsense, Lily, 
I am speaking seriously, not in fun at all. 
There are a great, many considerations that 
make me very anxious that our marriage 
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should take place very soon. It would be so 
pleasant to have a few spare months to travel 
about," he said wistfully. " We might go to 
Florence and Rome ; and if you liked, and 
the weather was fine, I could make my 
yacht meet us somewhere, and we might go 
on to Athens and Constantinople — anywhere 
you liked before we came home again ; unless 
there be a change of ministry, of course, 
which would be the only thing that need 
bring us home sooner. No, Lily, no ; don't 
speak. I am quite sure if you do you will 
say No. Please don't, darling. Think it 
over; see if you can't make up your mind 
not to refuse me. It would make me so 
happy." 

" How soon did you think of?" said Lily, 
suddenly. 

He gave a little start of pleasure. She had 
not cut him short. There was something 
hopeful in the fact of her asking such a 
question. 

"I had thought of the spring," he an- 
swered, " immediately after Easter — before 
May. Don't answer ! Oh, Lily, talk it over 
first with Aunt Lenore before you answer 
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me ! I know you like yachting — don't you ? 
Fancy, how delicious it will be in the 
Mediterranean in the late spring ; and you 
could make beautiful sketches ! You do like 
yachting, darling ? " 

" Yes," she answered slowly, " I do not 
mind yachting." 

" I had her christened the Water Lily. It 
was just the right name for her, and she is 
such a beauty," he went on eagerly. " I am 
going to have the state-cabin re-decorated, 
and I thought I would ask you first what 
colour you would like best. It is all pale 
green now ; but I fancy you like blue best ? " 

"I don't in the least mind," answered Lily; 
" I don't care which colour you choose." 

The blood rushed into Carlton's face ; the 
arrow had gone home. It was such a little 
speech to hurt him as it did, but he was 
beginning to learn the wisdom of silence, 
and he said no more till they reached St. 
Ives. 

Lily was so much absorbed in her own 
thoughts that her own little unkind speech 
did not dwell on her mind. She had wanted 
to stop the way he was speaking, to arrest all 
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the loving, tender offerings lie was bringing 
to her feet. She had a feeling as if she could 
not bear them, as if some fine delicate silken 
net were drawing her on; and that unless 
she made some extreme effort, these tender 
words, those wistful loving glances of 
Carlton's eyes, would disarm her altogether, 
and force her to do as she had almost felt 
inclined to do this very evening — run into 
his arms and take refuge and nestle there, 
and ask him to forgive her all her wayward- 
ness and love her always, because she would 
be his very own. She glanced up at the 
tall figure beside her, with eyes suddenly 
filling with tears, and a yearning longing 
for some little excuse to do so. 

But Carlton's teeth were set hard, and his 
brow was knit, and he was walking with 
such long strides that she had almost to run 
to keep up with him. The pain had been 
sharp. He was trying to get the better of its 
sting ; and Lily had to run to keep up, and 
her pride rose up in arms and forced back 
the tears, so that her blue eyes looked quite 
hard and glittering when they reached St. 
Ives. 
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" Aunt Jane and Gwendo have been gone 
for at least five minutes/' was Garda's greet- 
ing. " But do have a cup of tea before you 
go ; and look ! my * airy, fairy Lilian,' buttered 
toast, after your own heart ! How cold you 
are ! Come to the . fire. Letty, put on 
another log, there's a dear child ! " 

" We must not even sit down," said Lily, 
" but try to catch up the others. No, Garda, 
I won't be persuaded. It is too late." 

" At least, let Lord Carlton drink the tea 
that is actually poured out," said Bertha, 
giving him his tea. " Will you have sugar ? 
No ? More cream ? I hope it is as you like 
it, after your cold walk ? " 

Bertha had a pleasant quiet voice. She 
looked so kindly and comfortable as she 
ministered to his wants, that Carlton felt 
a kind of longing not to go out again 
immediately into the raw cold of the outside 
world and Lily's bitter speeches, but to sit 
still and be petted and waited on by these 
pleasalit women. Garda looked very hand- 
some, with her magnificent dark-red hair, 
dressed in a long velvet peignoir ; and Jack, 
with his back to the fire, seemed the happiest 
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of men. Grarda looked up at him once, and 
Carlton saw the look, that restful expression 
in her great grey eyes. Jack did not even 
see it, but Carl did, and he gave a little 
quick sudden shiver, almost as a sensitive 
girl might have done. What would he not 
give for such a look from Lily ? 

Bertha asked him if he would not have one 
more cup of tea ; but Lily would not stay. 
Her eyes seemed alive to everything ; she had 
seen and read that flash of thought through 
her lover's mind. He asked too much. 

"Don't keep us, Garda," she said. "I 
think we can catch the others at the stile. 
We will take the short cut; for I doubt 
whether either Gwendo or Aunt Jane would 
undertake to climb Farmer Fletcher's five- 
barred gates, which I know were locked 
this morning." 

Jack and Garda came out to the hall to 
speed the parting guests. They stood to- 
gether over the fire of great wooden logs, 
and watched them go out. 

"Good-bye, Garda; good-bye, Jack!" cried 
Carlton, following Lily, and carrying away 
the warm pretty picture in his eye — Garda 
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leaning against the old overhanging oak 
mantelpiece, the great stag's heads, the 
ruddy lion-skins on the floor, and the red 
glow of fire-light flickering over all. 

Outside it was so cold, and Lily's little 
fur-clad figure flitted on ahead, and cold 
drops of thawing frost dashed against Carlton 
as he followed her. The cold, in striking 
him, seemed to chill his heart as well as his 
blood. 

The short cut led them along a narrow 
path over a field, at the extremity of which 
was a five-barred gate, over which they must 
pass into the high-road. 

It might have been fancy, but Carlton 
thought that on ahead in the road he could 
hear the distant voices of Gwendoline and 
Mrs. Howard. There was no time to lose 
if he kept to his wish to get an immediate 
answer from Lily. To-morrow, the lawyer, 
Mr. Brownlow, would arrive by an early 
train. He was a busy man ; business matters 
must be entered into with him without 
unnecessary delay. 

^* Lily," he said, putting his hand suddenly 
on her shoulder, and speaking hoarsely-— 
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" Lily, I asked you to consider the question, 
and take time to talk it over with Aunt 
Lenore; but- " 

"I have considered/' answered Lily. "I 
have decided." 

"And you will consent, Lily, my own 
darling ? " 

" No, no ; nothing will make me consent. 
It is quite impossible." 

" Impossible ? " 

"Why do you repeat my words?" she 
said, with a quick little laugh. ^* It is 
useless to think of it for years." 

" But why ? " 

" Because I can't." 

" Lily— 

" Then you will have it — because I won't. 
And she sped away along the path at the 
top of her speed, and had climbed over the 
five-barred gate into the road like a flash of 
lightning. The dogs, excited by her sudden 
flight, rushed after her, barking loudly. , 

Carlton took off his hat and pressed his 
hand to his brow; it was aching cruelly- 
He saw that Lily had overtaken the others 
and joined them, and then he turned back 
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and took a long quick walk along the rapidly 
darkening roads. 

One dog, his own favourite retriever, stayed 
with him, and, unattracted by the frivolous 
rush of its companions, followed his master, 
keeping soberly to heel the whole time. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

There were a good many people dining at 
Cranstoun that evening. They stayed late, 
and Carlton had no opportunity of talking to 
his uncle. 

Lily appeared to he in the highest possible 
spirits; she talked and laughed and rattled 
away with so much spirit that Gwendoline 
was a little scandalized, and Lady Cranstoun 
disturbed by the idea that her little daughter 
was overwrought and excited. 

Several of the gentlemen were hunting- 
men, and now, for the first tiine, from their 
conversation, Carlton became aware that Lily 
had been hunting regularly of late ; not 
merely following the hounds in an amateur 
way, but actually starting with the intention 
of being in at the death. 
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He did not like it at all ; he had a deep- 
seated dislike to ladies huntings amounting 
to a strong prejudice. Had Lord Craustouu 
known of this, he might have refused the 
sanction he had given to Lily's going out 
when her brother-in-law could take her. He 
had never thought of how eagerly she would 
take advantage of the permission, or how 
quickly she might become a regular fox- 
hunting young lady, with her quick power 
of adapting herself to her surroundings, and 
the high spirits which would occasionally 
carry her away* It certainly gave him a 
shock to hear an individual address his 
daughter across the table as Miss Lily; and 
the young squire who did so was answered 
by Lord Cranstoun with a chilling civility, 
which made him see his mistake at once ; but 
Carlton heard, and gnawed his yellow mou- 
stache in a frenzy of irritability. All that he 
had gone through was nothing to the fact 
that Lily knew his feeling about it, and did 
not care; his wishes and likes and dislikes, 
apparently, were nothing to her. But about 
this question there must and should be no 
mistake ; and as the poor young fellow pace4 
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up and down his bedroom that night, he 
came to the conclusion that he would make 
this the crucial test. lily must choose 
between her hunting and her engagement. 
If she preferred her own way in the matter, 
he would set her free. She could not love 
him sufficiently to give up any pleasure for 
his sake. 

Carlton's horror of hunting-ladies had its 
origin in recollections of vwy early days, 
when he had seen his own mother brought 
home dead from the hunting-fieid, and from 
the whispered important gossip of careless 
nursery-maids, who fancied the rosy little 
fellow in his crib was fast asleep, he thought 
he had understood that she cared for nothing 
but horses and riding, and some man in a 
scarlet coat, whom his £a4;her hated. And 
putting two and two together, in scariet 
coat, horses, and gossip, he fancied he saw 
the reason of the fact that he himself was 
always packed off as if he were in the way, 
was never gathered up into loving mother^s 
arms, except by his Aunt Lenore, aaid that 
^' mamma" was little more than a name to 
him. 
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When Carlton grew older he came to know, 
as such things do get known, even without 
actual words, that the hunting had been only 
a detail in the fast, thoughtless life of his 
unhappy young mother ; but the strong early 
prejudice remained fast engrained in his 
nature. 

And Lily knew it. That was the unkindest 
cut of all. It was nearly three o'clock in the 
morning before he threw himself on his bed, 
to toss about, hopeless of sleep, all the rest of 
the long, weary night. 

Carlton came down to breakfast looking 
white and stern, a new expression on his 
usually bright face. The morning was raw 
and foggy, all the frost had disappeared, the 
damp clung about the window-panes, and 
the whole landscape was blurred and in- 
distinct. 

Lily came in in her riding-habit, looking 
very pretty and neat, her golden hair knotted 
up tightly in a business-like way. 

" Are you going to ride with Jack, Lily ? " 
said Lord Cranstoun, making room for her 
by his side. " Where is the meet ? " 

" At the Hollow, just behind the North 
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Farm," answered Lily. " Is it not a blessing 
that the frost has gone so completely ? " 

She rattled away through breakfast, talk- 
ing, laughing, making fun, and markedly 
avoiding taking any notice of Carlton, who 
scarcely spoke, and only helped her silently 
to what she wanted from the side-tables. 

" What time do you start, Lily ? " he said, 
as she rose when breakfast was over. 

" In a quarter of an hour," she answered. 

" Don't go till I have had one word with 
you," he said, in a sort of hard voice, that 
Lily had never heard from him before. 

** If you have anything to say you must 
be quick," she answered. 

" I want to speak to your father first,'* 
answered Carlton. " Shall I find you in the 
schoolroom in five minutes ? " 

" You will find me there if I am not gone," 
answered Lily. 

Carlton felt that he must speak to his 
uncle first. After all. Lord Cranstoun had 
allowed this hunting. He must explain his 
own feeling about it, or he might think his 
nephew had no right to interfere before his 
marriage. He could not find Lord Cranstoun 
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at first ; then was told that he was in Lady 
Cranstoun's boudoir, and he went there 
quickly, and knocked. 

"My dear boy, how ill you look!" was 
Lady Cranstoun's first exclamation when he 
came in. " What is the matter ? Have you 
caught a chill ? " 

" No, Aunt Lenore," he answered. " But 
I want to speak to my uncle. — Uncle Val, 
please do not mind my doing so. It is about 
Lily's hunting." 

" I have given her leave to do so with her 
brother-in-law," said Lord Cranstoun, a little 
drily. 

" Of course, I understand that — but — You 
will understand, auntie. Lily knows what I 
feel about it. She even knows about — about 
my poor mother, and the feeling that I cannot 
shake off." 

" HuUoa ! " exclaimed his uncle. " I never 
thought of that. I am sorry, Carl." 

" I am not sorry. Uncle Val," said Carlton, 
firmly, though his lips quivered. "I have 
very great doubts whether Lily really cares 
for me, and I have come to tell you that I 
am going to make a test of this. If she does 
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not care for me enougli to make sucli a Httl 
sacrifice for my sake, I shall know, and will 
release her. I don't think I am wrong," he 
said, looking from one to another wistfully. 

Lord Cranstoun passed his hand over his 
hrow. " I cannot blame you, Carl," he said. 
" She treats you very badly." 

" She might treat me as she liked," he 

said bravely, "if I could be sure that- 

But I don't want to vex you, Aunt Lenore," 
as he saw the tears in her eyes. 

" G-o and get it over, Carl," said his uncle, 
hastily, " and then come back and tell me." 

Carlton looked at his aunt in hopes of some 
little word of encouragement, but he could 
read nothing but distress in her gentle face ; 
and he strode away quickly. 

Neither Lord nor Lady Cranstoun spoke 
for a moment ; then he said, " He is right, 
Lenore. No spirited fellow could go on putting 
up with what he has had to stand. I think 
Lily must be out of her mind. If she really 
remembered what his feeling about hunting 
was, she has behaved most unkindly. 

" She is very young and very naughty," 
said Lady Cranstoun, with a heavy sigh. 
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Carlton went downstairs and straight into 
the schoolroom. Lily was alone there ; she 
was standing hefore the fire, fastening on her 
hat and dainty little veil. She turned round 
as he came in, and said — 

" So much for your five minutes ! I shall 
not have a moment to give you." 

" I want to speak to you, Lily," he said, 
trying hard to speak lightly, in spite of the 
anxiety that was almost choking him — "Lily, 
about this new habit of yours, of going out 
with the hounds." 

" Well, what about it ? " she said quickly, 
beginning to put on one of her tan gauntlets. 

" Lily, you did not remember, did you, 
darling, what my feeling was about it? I 
told you and Garda." 

" I did remember," said Lily, slowly. 

He did not speak, he only looked at her, 
and an intense bitterness seemed to take 
possession of him. She did remember ; she 
would allow him no idle illusion on that 
score. 

Lily spoke again. " But I want it to be 
clearly understood between us, Carl," she 
said, deliberately fastening her gloves, " that 
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I do not intend to have my actions or wishes 
criticised by you. I mean to be perfectly free 
to do as I like, independently." 

" I suppose it is of no use my saying any- 
thing more," said Carlton, hoarsely. " I 
cannot suppose that you can have any love 
for me if you absolutely disregard my ex- 
pressed wishes in such a trifle as this." 

"You always put it in a sentimental light," 
said Lily. " That is not my view of the case. 
Love has nothing to do with it. It is a ques- 
tion of liberty of the subject ! " and she tried 
to laugh. 

Carlton's blue eyes flashed dangerously. 
" You try me too far, Lily," he said. " But 
I will put it in plain terms. If you have 
not sufficient love for me to make this sacrifice 
for my sake, I hold your love as worthless, 
and release you from an engagement which 
must have been a mere farce with you from 
the very beginning. You must choose be- 
tween the two." 

" Then I choose without a moment's hesita- 
tion," answered Lily. "The choice is between 
what you call love and I call tyranny and 
liberty ; and of course — I choose liberty." 
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And Lily left the room. 

Carlton stood quite motionless where shd 
had left him, leaning against the mantelpiece. 
He heard distant sounds, distant voices, once 
he fancied he heard Lily's light laugh, then 
outside the sound of her horse's hoofs on the 
gravel. She was gone. 

He did not move. The blow was almost 
unbearable. He could hardly realize what had 
happened. He could not feel angry or hurt, 
only an agonized sense that he had been 
deceived all the time, that the Lily he had 
loved so passionately was only an ideal, a 
creature that solely existed in his own foolish 
imagination. And how was he to bear life, 
with shattered faith and hope and love ? 

" Carlton ! " He raised himself with an effort. 
Gwendoline had come in. She gave a great 
start when she saw the white, almost ghastly, 
face he turned towards her. ** Carlton," she 
said, "mamma wants you. She sent me to 
fetch you." 

He made no answer, but obeyed the sum- 
mons, and went to Lady Cranstoun's room. 

She was alone, and one glance at his face 
told her all that had happened. 
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" My poor boy ! " she said. " My poor 
Carl!" 

He went forward rather blindly, and knelt 
down beside her, and held both her hands in 
his with a force that was almost pain. ^^ It 
is all over, Aunt Lenore," he said — " it is all 



over." 
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